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CONTINUOUS’ TESTIMONY. 


The folloving are extracts from letters received, covering a period of two. years, from an owner of a 
“ Sheffield-Simplex” Car :— 


CosHam : 
October, 1908. 


“T am extremely pleased with the appearance of the car and the running of it. Everything 
connected with it seems to be most satisfactory. 1 congratulate myself on having decided to buy 
one of your cars.” 

August, 1909. 

“T am sorry I cannot manage to meet you this week and discuss the merits of the 
‘ Sheffield-Simplex’ Cars with you, but I am glad to take this opportunity of letting you know 
that the car I had from you is going splendidly. The engine is running most smoothly and quietly, 
it is quite a treat to ride behind it. No change of speed is necessary for any of the hills in this 
part of the world, and evidently both the work and materials used in the car are of the best. I can 
with the greatest confidence say that I would not exchange my ‘Sheffield-Simplex’ for any of 
the different types of car 1 see on the road, and, living as I do on the main Portsmouth Road, 
I have plenty of opportunity of comparing them.” 

October 10, 1910. 

“Tt may interest you to know that the 45 H.P. ‘GEAR-BOX-LESS’ Car fitted with 
a’ landaulette body which I bought of you has now run about 8,000 miles and has given me 
the greatest satisfaction. . . . I should like to say that I had the car in Devonshire and Cornwall 
this summer and with only one or two exceptions it took every hill on top speed with six 
passengers and the heavy body, which speaks volumes for its hill-climbing capability ; in fact if 
one has to slow down for any reason going up hill it is marvellous how the engine picks up again 
without changing the gear. I also think the sliding pedal control on your cars is a most distinct 
improvement on the ordinary pedal; it is much less tiring, more easily worked and controlled, 
especially over rough roads, and I am convinced that anyone having once tried it and experienced 
its advantages would never go back to the ordinary accelerator.” 





Catalogue post free on application to Dept. “L.” 
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TO OUR READERS 


Tue festive season is at hand, and the Editors of Tue 
Acapemy take this opportunity of wishing their numerous 
circle of readers, not only a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year, but also to thank them for the loyal support 
they have given the paper during the past six months 
whilst it has been undergoing a process of transition. It 
was with many harassing doubts as to the future that the 
present management entered into possession, with the hope 
of restoring Tue Acaprmy to that position of esteem in 
which it was formerly held by a very large section of the 
literary public. We realised the immense difficulties we 
had to face, but even from the first success attended our 
efforts. TH Acapemy at one time bore a great name, and 
we felt that there was no other journal in existence which 
adequately filled the place in the literary world which it 
formerly occupied. 


We have presented political matters in no unbiassed 
or partisan spirit; rather it has been our constant endea- 
vour to strike an even balance between extremes which 
would appeal to moderate men of intelligence, who really 
have the best interests of their country at heart. We 
acknowledge no political leaders. We follow no man 
blindly. We make no effort to explain his errors and 
cast a veil of protection over that which does not meet 
with our approval. We shall continue to act in this 
spirit of independence in the’ future. At the same 
time, we have enlarged the circle of interest of the 
paper by introducing topics of a most varied char- 
acter. Special articles have dealt with almost every 
subject of interest on which the attention of the world 
has been concentrated during the past six months. In 
our columns will be found articles on such topics as 
the Army, the Navy, the Territorial Forces, foreign 











politics, aeroplanes, Germany, Morocco, the prize ring, 
on the variegated shades of life throughout different quar- 


ters of London, and on innumerable other subjects which 
cannot be designated. 





Naturally, we met with much good-natured criticism 
from former readers of the paper. We were told by one 
that politics would spoil the literary character of the 
paper; another deplored the wide field of subjects which 
we dealt with; and a third sighed for a return to the per- 
sonalities which were formerly a feature of Tus AcaDEMY 
before we took possession. But for every letter of adverse 
criticism we received half-a-dozen applauding the changes 
we had introduced, and encouraging us to continue on the 
same lines in the future. None of the changes in the 
policy of THe Acaprmy has acted detrimentally to the 
more purely literary aspect of the journal. We recognise 
that Taz Acapemy has always been devoted chiefly to 
literary, theatrical, and artistic criticism of a high order. 
We have no desire or intention of departing from the old 
traditions, and it has been our constant endeavour to 
restore the prestige which it once enjoyed. We hope our 
readers will agree that we have succeeded in our aim during 


the past six months, and we hope to do still better through- 
out the coming year. 





Our reviews of books have been kept up to a high standard 
of excellence. Our special articles, by eminent writers, 
have attracted wide attention, notably those on the Vic- 
torian poets and a numbér which have recently appeared 
on Germany. A series of articles on a single subject 
was also an innovation which met with some criticism 
at the start, but as there are so many subjects of 
importance which cannot be adequately treated in a 
single issue, and which must either be dealt with fully 
or else omitted, we have decided on the former course, 
to the satisfaction, we believe, of a very large majority 
of our readers. We have also made poetry a special 
feature of our pages, one, and often two, original 
pieces appearing each week. No aspiring poet can make 
the complaint that his contributions are returned 
unexamined by the Editors of THz Acapemy. The poet 
does not strike the traditional horror into the hearts of 
the Editors which he is so often portrayed as doing in con- 
temporary journalism. It is our constant endeavour to 
discover new talent and to bring it to the notice and to 
the recognition of the public. During the past six months 
many charming poems have appeared in our pages. 
Special attention has been paid to musical and dramatic 
criticism. In both cases we have acted fearlessly and in- 
dependently. When we believed a play to be bad we have 
not hesitated to say so, and where we saw talent we have 
not hesitated to praise, whatever the verdict of the critics 
has been. Articles by experts on modern and ancient 
painting have also found a place in our columns. 





At first our progress was necessarily slow. The public 
hardly realised that the paper had changed hands and 
was being run on entirely new lines. Old friends are 
sceptical of change, and it takes time for them to appreciate 
alterations which are undoubtedly for the better. At the 
start we were faced by the dog-days of August and Sep- 
tember, notoriously bad months in the newspaper world. 
But we were not discouraged, and early in the autumn we 
were rewarded by the change in the attitude of the public 
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towards our efforts. Our circulation increased, and has 
gone on doing so every succeeding issue, and we are called 
upon to print more copies. It has once more made its re- 
appearance on Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstalls, 
and other papers began to quote from our columns. 
At length, a point was reached where we felt justified 
in making several new departures. Twice we have 
been obliged to increase the number of our pages, 
as we had not enough room for our numerous essential 
contributions. In October, for the first time, we published 
a Poetical Supplement, in conjunction with the Poetical 
Society, which is for the encouragement, recognition, and 
development of the Muse throughout the Empire. We 
have also now begun to publish a Literary Supple- 
ment, dealing with the many books and reviews which we 
find it impossible to place in our already crowded columns. 
The future is likely to see an extension of these weekly 
supplements on other subjects. 





We wish to tell our numerous circle of readers frankly 
the position in which we stand to-day. We thank all those 
who have given us their support throughout the past six 
months, and we hope we may rely on it in the future. We 
intend to make still further developments in the course of 
the coming year, but, of course, these will largely depend 
on the amount of support and recognition which we receive. 
We invite contributions and correspondence in our columns, 
and are ready to consider any proposals or changes which 
may be suggested. 





In conclusion, we look forward with confidence to the 
future. If we progress at the same rate in the coming 
year as we have done in the past, we shall be well satisfied, 
but we hope to do even better than that. We appeal with 
confidence to the support of all who are interested in 
literary journalism. 








A ROSE AT CHRISTMAS 


O high-born rose, whose soft allure 
Held grace of morn and night, 
Whose stateliness was pale and pure 
In summer’s noon-day light, 
Thy fairy lovers, brave of old, 
Have strewn about thy bed 
Dull, fretful leaves where once the gold 
Of petals rare was shed. 


Upon thy faultless, fragrant bloom 
At sunrise fell sweet showers ; 

Winter hath brought oblivion’s doom, 
Queen of deserted bowers! 

Thine was the sun by weathered walls, 
Proud love of man and maid; 

Now in thy place a silence falls 
Where earth’s harsh winds have played 


We who have passed the sunlit days 
Sometimes would sleep like thee, 

And know no more of passion, praise, 
And costly liberty ; 

Or wake, perchance, when fairies will 

_ To find new love, new pain, 

And with the summer’s earliest thrill 
Take up our lives again. 











IS IT ON CONFERENCE LINES? 


Ir is only fitting, appearing, as will this issue, near the 
anniversary when Herod and the Magi, guided by the 
star, worshipped the new-born King in the manger at 
Bethlehem, that acrimony and bitter contention shall be 
absent from its columns. In the presence of the advent 
of the “ Prince of Peace” we proclaim a “ Peace of God.” 

I will endeavour to examine judicially the situation 
in which the country finds itself after the close of the 
recent electoral contest. It is an exercise on which I enter, 
believing that Peace, internal and external, is largely 
dependent on statesmanship and political integrity and 
sagacity in an unparalleled juncture. 

The Conservative Government, previous to the General 
Election of 1906, had outetayed its welcome; it had prose- 
cuted a war with varying fortunes—a war which harassed 
the public mind and entailed great losses in men and 
money. The Conservative Party was torn by internal 
schism. A proposed change in the fiscal system was 
flung with the attributes of an ultimatum before the party. 
It was met in some quarters with hostility, in others with 
lukewarmness. Mr. Balfour, making ‘no very definite 
profession of his own faith, battled on in power, bereft of 
many of his ablest lieutenants, with a Cabinet command- 
ing little popular fevour. The result at the polls was 
inevitable. The Unionist party was wiped out. One 
hundred and thirty-eight war-worn campaigners faced a 
coalition numbering five hundred and twelve. The 
Liberals, exclusive of their allies, had a clear majority of 
one hundred and twenty-four over all other groups in the 
House. 

Without entering into details of the legislation proposed 
by the Liberal Government during four years, and the 
transfer of the leadership from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to Mr. Asquith, I proceed to the result of the 
General Election in January of the present year. The 
Liberal party were returned with one hundred and twelve 
fewer supporters than in 1906. They were in a minority 
of one hundred and twenty-two in face of the combined 
groups in the Hovse of Commons. The Unionists had 
improved their position by one hundred and thirty-five 
members. The recent dissolution on the same register 
leaves parties in the same position. 

Such is a rapid view of the movement of public opinion 
between 1906 and January, 1910, and its stagnation 
between January and December of the present year. Had 
the election been postponed until early in next year, the 
new voters might have produced an appreciable indication 
of change. 

Viewing the situation as it actually is, it is impossible 
to uphold the view that the electorate is profoundly 
stirred. Want of interest, apathy, and lukewarmness 
were observed everywhere by those who participated 
actively in the struggle. If the public is uninterested— 

as they are—it is difficult to interpret their verdict as a 
permission, much less an injunction, to extreme courses. 

No reasonable man can view as a possibility a further 
appeal to the people on general issues until many revisions 
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have occurred, and a large number of new voters have 
been placed on the electoral lists. It would be childish 
to multiply appeals which will elicit uniform replies. 
The Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill have recently 
used words which would seem to imply that they realise 
the logic of events. Such is indeed a welcome indica- 
tion in the interest of the welfare of the State. The field 


of useful legislation is spacious, the area of contention is | 


limited. 

The present is no time for the wild men to be permitted 
to impose their wills. They can only prevail when a 
hurricane of popular emotion impels action. The spirit 
of the Conference wields a potent influence. As all 
patriotic men hoped for its success in the task of concilia- 
tion in which it was engaged, so all patriotic men showed 
at the polls that its influence is not dead: that if parties 
did not desire concord and compromise in the path of 
usefulness, such indeed is the desire of the people. 

Is the will of the people to prevail? Let patriotism 
and statesmanship answer. Two hundred and seventy- 
two members will sit on each side of the House, who were 
not elected—as are Irish members and Socialists—prac- 
tically on the principle of the Referendum. Liberals and 
Unionists were elected to act patriotically on every issue 
which is concerned with the commonwealth. They are the 
representatives of the two shades of settled opinion which 
was manifested at the polling booths. Neither the one 
nor the other is entitled to reverse the voice of the people 
by or with the aid of groups elected on a single issue, 
whether that issue be Home Rule or the subversion of 
society. 

The true coalition must be brought about. Advocates 
ment of the King must be carried on in the spirit which 
the people have decreed. Liberal reforms must be carried 
through by consent, administration must be strong and 
impervious to mob suggestion, the defences of the country 
must be maintained in adequate strength and efficiency, 
and the bonds of Empire must be strengthened and 
cemented. Crom Cowper. 








CHRISTMAS IN ODD PLACES 


No matter in what out-of-the-way spot he may be, and 
no matter what his surroundings, the Englishman is sure 
to find some means of celebrating Christmas in a becoming 
manner. This invariably takes the form of a dinner with 
any of his fellow-countrymen whom he may be able to 
gather around him. Even though the Englishmen happen 
to be on terms of bitter enmity in some remote quarter of 
the globe, all differences are sure to be sunk, and the 
quarrel postponed, as long as there is a dinner to be eaten 
and loyal toasts to be proposed. 





siege; the other was at Fez, Morocco, in 1908. Although 
no one—not even General Nogi himself—realised the fact, 
on Christmas Day, 1904, the siege of Port Arthur was 
almost at an eud. Had we known the truth, we should 
undoubtedly have celebrated it even more joyfully than 
we did, for all were weary of the prolonged struggle, which 
had led to such fearful slaughter that hardly any of the 
Japanese officers whom one had known six months before 
were left alive. On December 18 North Keikwansan, the 
first of the permanent forts to be captured, was blown up by 
a mine and taken by assault, after some desperate fighting 
in the underground barrack, where the Russians made 
their final stand. Then there followed an interval from 
December 18 to December 28, the only period throughout 
the siege when there was no fighting. During these ten 
days hardly a shot was fired by either side; nevertheless 
the Japanese engineers were silently working to complete 
the mines under Forts Nirusan and Shojusan, which were 
next to be assailed. 

We were thus able to celebrate Christmas Day in peace 
without having to rush out to watch the great howitzers 
pounding the Russian forts or to see the Japanese infantry 
assaulting them. But in spite of the cessation in the fight- 
ing the conditions were miserable enough. We were 
literally frozen in. Snow covered the ground, the rivers. 
were masses of ice, and an icy wind swept from the hills 
into the plain. If a stranger had suddenly come upon 
the scene and walked about the besiegers’ lines, he could 
not have told that he was in the midst of an army of 
one hundred thousand men, for the Japanese had com- 
pletely dug themselves in to obtain some protection 
from the cold, which they detest. I was living in the 
neighbourhood of General Nogi’s headquarters, and at 


of violent methods must be dispensed with. The Govern- | eatteart err oar slimmer, “eels segment. > 


mounted orderly riding up to the door of my miserable 
Chinese hut, bearing a bottle of champagne and a note 
from the General wishing me a Merry Christmas. Nogi 
never missed an opportunity of performing some thought- 
ful action of this sort. I had just previously ordered my 
horse, as I had been invited to a mid-day dinner given 
by the foreign military attachés, who lived at another 
village some six miles away, and it was already saddled 
and waiting at the door. Therefore I was surprised to. 


| find it gone when I emerged, after hastily scribbing a 


_ note thanking the General. 


It has fallen to my lot | 


to spend Christmas in several odd places amidst scenes | 


which one does not usually associate with the festive 
season, and the memory of them is indelibly impressed 
on my mind, whereas I have entirely forgotten those I 
have passed at home among friends in the customary 
time-honoured fashion—in houses decorated with holly 
and mistletoe, and a dinner-table replete with turkeys, 
plum puddings, and mince pies. 

The first of these occasions which I now recall was 
outside Port Arthur in the year 1904, during the great 


I called my Chinese factotum 
and asked why the horse had been put back in the stable. 
“Oh,” he replied, “me thinkee no Englishman wantee go. 
outee when he get bottle of champagnee.” 

Then he brought my horse, and I set out to ride the 
six odd miles separating me from the huts where the 
attachés dwelt. The going was bad; the roads were 
frozen solid masses of ice, and in many cases the tracks 
had disappeared. The cold was awful, and in spite of 
heavy furs I felt half-frozen by the time I arrived. But 
a glass of vodka, of which we obtained vast quantities 
from Dalny, soon put me right. The attachés were the 
guests of the Japanese Government, and the Army Head- 
quarters had provided them with every luxury obtainable. 
We had a capital meal, washed down with sweet cham- 
pagne, claret, beer, vodka, and some excellent brandy. 
The Englishmen present were Colonel Apsley Smith, 
Major Crawford, the representative of the Indian Army, 
Captain Yate, Sir Alexander Bannerman, R.E., and myself. 
The attachés of all the Powers, including a very agree- 
able German Lieutenant of Cavalry, named Von Wolfskiel, 
were also of the party. The lunch was a gay one; all 
the loyal toasts were honoured, and as there were some, 
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nine or ten nationalities at the table, this took some time. 
Major Yamaoka, a senior officer of General Nogi’s staff, 
had also ridden over for the luncheon, and he kept the 
best thing for the end. Rising in his seat, he announced 
solemnly, “I have to inform you from General Baron 
Nogi that on December 28, at ten a.m., the mines under 
Fort Nirusan will be exploded and the breach thus made 
immediately assaulted by the 9th Division under General 
Baror Oshima.” This laconic statement, which was 
destined to send a couple of thousand odd wretched beings 
to eternity, was received with loud exclamations of 
approval from all present, and this whilst we were 
actually celebrating the day which ushered in the divine 
message of “ Peace on earth and goodwill towards men.” 
Poor Yamaoka will never again make such an announce- 
ment on Christmas Day. After surviving the siege of 
Port Arthur he was hit by a shrapnel shell at the battle 
of Mukden, and lost the sight of both his eyes. He now 
lives alone in Japan with his family on a small pension, 
and doubtless often sadly recalls that Christmas feast 
before Port Arthur. 

After lunch we all tried to ride the pack-mules in the 
courtyard, but few of us were in any condition to do so, 
and I recollect especially the spectacle of poor Yamaoka 
rolling on the ground in a heap of snow. Then Wolfskiel 
suggested to Bannerman and myself that we should leave 
the others and take a walk towards the sea, which was 
about two miles away. We set out, making our way with 
uncertain steps over the frozen ground. Near the 
mouth of a small river we came upon a large Chinese 
junk frozen solid in the ice. Visions of pirates rose before 
our heated minds, and, after a brief consultation, we 
decided that it was our bounden duty, as the representa- 
tives of Europe, to put a stop to piracy at all hazards. 
We quickly decided upon a plan of campaign. Wolfskiel 
boarded her from the bows, Bannerman delivered his 
attack amidships, whilst I attacked the stern. I never 
shall forget Wolfskiel, a very sporting cavalryman, full 
of drink and full of fight, rushing forward to the attack, 
his long cavalry sabre in hand. I had a revolver, which 
I held in readiness, and Bannerman also produced a 
Mauser pistol, if I recollect aright. Not a soul was 
visible on board, and we thought the crew might be 
lying in ambush waiting to receive us, but as we all 
bounded on the decks simultaneously, we found no one. 
Then we proceeded to make an organised search of the 
interior. The ship wai loaded with corn, and we thought 
her deserted, when, going down some steps aft, we found, 
huddled together in a filthy cabin, four Chinamen, so 
drunk with opium that all the shaking and beating we 
administered failed to arouse them from their slumbers. 
After formally taking possession of the vessel, we relin- 
quished our capture and returned to the attachés’ village, 
where we had more drinks. Then, as darkness was 
coming on, I accompanied the Japanese officers back 
home. On this journey we threw discretion to the winds, 
and galloped over the icy ground heedless of results, the 
Christmas cheer having removed all sense of fear. Thus 
passed Christmas of 1904. 

The second Christmas of an unusual character which I 
spent was at Fez, in 1908, when I was there on business 
with the Sultan Moulai el Hafid, who at this time had 
not been acknowledged by the powers. There were only 
a few Europeans, and most of them were on anything but 
good terms with one another. One would have thought 
that when about ten Europeans found themselves alone 
in & Semi-savage city that they would have banded together 
for mutual protection and support, but this was far from 





being the case, and the most bitter quarrels broke out 
from time to time. I had a house in the centre of the 
city with a large staff of Moorish servants and retainers, 
and decided to invite all the Europeans to dinner on 
Christmas Day, nearly everyone accepted. I then 
scoured the city for wine, which was very scarce. How- 
ever, by dint of searching the Mella, the Jewish quarter, 
I succeeded in collecting a few bottles of sweet cham- 
pagne and a few of bad claret. I had whisky and cognac 
and any amount of excellent German beer, so was well 
provided to meet the demands of my guests. A few days 
before a convoy had come in from Fez bringing me a 
large consignment of luxuries, such as tinned plum- 
puddings, chocolates, cigars, bottled fruits, and Egyptian 
cigarettes fm Tangier. I had also shot a wild boar 
outside the town, and parts of this were converted into 
hams. Turkeys were unobtainable, but I secured some 
excellent partridges to take their place, and also a young 
lamb. My Moorish cook was a marvel of skill, and with 
the commodities at his disposal turned out a dinner which 
would not have disgraced the Ritz. 

A succession of almost impassable stony lanes, some- 
times actually consisting of steps, led up to the entrance 
of the garden, and at 8 p.m. my guests, all riding either 
mules or horses, began to arrive. I was very anxious to 
have them leave their weapons downstairs, as I thought 
that once the wine commenced to flow the old, bitter 
feuds might break out afresh. Therefore, I stationed my 
faithful interpreter, Aron Bensimhon, at the foot of the 
stairs, and he relieved each guest of his revolver, rifle, or 
sword before permitting him to ascend to the large dining- 
room on the first floor. We sat at one long table, and 
surely a more cosmopolitan gathering has never assembled 
in a barbarous capital to celebrate Christmas. We were 
made up as follows: Doctor Murat, a French doctor, and 
his wife, Madame Murat; Dr. Wilkinson, an English 
physician who had recently obtained an appointment with 
Moulai el Hafid; Lancelot Harris, the artist correspondent 
of the Daily Graphic; Askell Hardwicke, a young 
Englishman who had drifted to Fez in search of adven- 
ture; Bock, a German trader; and another German whose 
name I forget; Harry Carleton, the brother of Bibi Carle- 
ton, the famous British Consul at Alcizar; Commandant 
Ben Omar, an Algerian who had seen service in Egypt, 
and who wore a resplendent uniform covered with medals 
and said he knew Lord Kitchener; Aron Bensimhon, my 
interpreter; Monsieur Dadda, a Syrian, who spoke and 
wrote Arabic, French, and Spanish, and whom I had 
brought with me to Fez; the Spanish Vice-Consul, who 
had just arrived, and myself. The dinner was a great suc- 
cess, and went off quite peacefully until the wine had taken 
a firm hold. But as long as Madame Murat remained, 
it was orderly enough, and no quarrels, of which I lived 
in so constant dread, broke out. 

We proposed the health of our respective rulers 
in English, American, French, German, 
Moorish, and Yiddish. Then Madame Murat left, 
and the fun began. I was standing by the table 
when crack went a bottle, followed by a loud report. 
In quick succession all the tops of the remaining beer 
bottles were smashed. I looked, and saw the Doctor 
and Harry Carleton standing by the door, revolvers in 
hand, and firing with unerring aim at the table. Others 
hastened below, seized their weapons, and the firing 
became fast and furious. It was lively work. With 


Spanish, 


howls of terror, my Moorish servants went downstairs and 
hid in the courtyard. Everything in the room was 


Plates and crockery were 


speedily smashed to atoms. 
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hurled about, and even a few photographs of friends far 
away in England which I had on the walls were perforated 


with bullets. Someone stuck up a half-crown as a target 
and commenced to fire at it with my new Lee-Enfield 
Service rifle, which I had brought from England. The 
bullets went right through the dirt walls, and sped over 
Fez, to the danger of a number of Moorish ladies who, 
alarmed by the noise, hastened to the house-tops, doubt- 
less thinking another revolution had broken out. The 
room became speedily filled with dust and too dangerous 
to shoot in, which stopped the firing for a few moments 
until the atmosphere had cleared. 

Many of the old quarrels now broke out afresh, 
and I feared every moment there would be blood- 
shed, but this was avoided by forming a ring and 
making the combatants wrestle with, instead of shooting 
at, one another. Thus the night wore on, and the firing 
lasted well into the early hours of the morning. I 
hastened outside, and watched the moon lighting up the 
white tops of the houses. From a hundred minarets could 
be heard the Muezzin’s voice calling the faithful to prayer, 
and from every quarter of Fez arose the sonorous refrain 
of “La Allah il Allah!” The Muezzins were not dis- 
turbed by the sound of the firing. Probably their only 
reflection on the unusual circumstances was the thought : 
“It is the infidels celebrating the birth of their pro- 
phet Christ.” Between three and four a.m. my guests 
started to make their way homewards—a difficult task at 
any time, but rendered infinitely more so in this instance 
by the darkness, the abominable roads, and the after- 
math of the Christmas festivities. Then I had time to 
look round my ruined home. It presented a sorry spec- 
tacle, and one which I never wish to see again. The 
tables and chairs were overturned; the floor was littered 
with broken crockery, and over everything lay a thick dust 
caused by the broken plaster from the walls. On the 
following morning I counted no less than thirty-seven 
bullet-holes. Thus passed the Christmas of 1908. 


Ex..tis AsHMEAD-BARTLETT. 





RONSARD AND THE POETS OF 
THE PLEIADE 


In order to understand the position which Ronsard and 
the other poets of the Pléiade occupy in French poetry, and 
the services which they rendered to the language, it is 
necessary briefly to survey the literary history of the pre- 
ceding centuries. 

The earliest monuments of the language are the so-called 
“ Chansons de Geste,” of which the “ Chanson de Roland ” 
is the chief. These songs, or epic poems, which date from 





the eleventh century, were inspired by the great deeds of | 


the time of Charlemagne, and by the glory which sur- 
rounded his throne. In France, the twelfth century is the 
period of the Middle Ages richest in poetical jewels. In 
it the ideal of the fierce feudal warrior found expression 
in the eminently Germanic “Chansons de Geste,” the 
spirit of gallant and noble chivalry in the Celtic romances 
of Brittany, the well-known legend of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. The heroes of antiquity 
were also called to life, but they appear clad in the gar- 
ments and invested with the manners of the Middle Ages. 
Further towards the end of this century lyric poetry began 
to make its appearance. 

The thirteenth century is also great, but the age of epic 
enthusiasm has been supplanted by that of reason and scep- 
ticism. Although the flowers of lyric poetry still bloom, 
they are choked with the coarser growth of satirical 











fables and moral allegories. It is now that the great 
breaker of images, satire, creeps into the literature of the 
land, in which he is destined to play such a prominent 
part. Two centuries later Voltaire was to shake the frame- 
work of society with his biting satire, and to prepare the 
way for the crumbling,of the whole edifice before the shock 
of the Revolution. To this age also belongs the interminable 
and much translated allegorical poem, the “ Roman de la 
Rose,” the work of Guillaume de Louis and Jean de 
Meung. The political troubles of the fourteenth century 
almost silenced the voice of poetry. The fifteenth century 
is a period of transition, but it produced one truly great 
poet—the vagabond Villon. Society was shedding the gar- 
ments of the Middle Ages, and the poet knew not where to 
look for inspiration. 

The sixteenth century is the most confused and uncer- 
tain period in the whole history of French literature. Two 
great streams were discharging their turgid waters into the 
quiet flow of men’s thoughts: the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation. After Villon poetry becomes hopelessly de- 
cadent, and large numbers of poets appear, whose distin- 
guishing trait is the sterility of their imaginations. Too 
much emphasis is laid on form, and poetry tends to become 
a sort of mental gymnastics. What Professor Max Nordau 
calls Echolalia, or the imbecile repetition of similar sounds, 
becomes general. At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the figure of Clément Marot (1495-1544) stands 
out in happy contrast. He it was who first introduced 
“ esprit” or wit into the poetry of his land. He is endowed 
with the. happy gift of being able to laugh at his own 
troubles, a quality which has since become famous as so 
essentially French. Marot’s wit is delightful, and even at a 
distance of four centuries ceases not to charm. We can- 
not refrain from quoting two extracts from a humorous 
begging letter which he addressed to the King, after hav- 
ing been robbed by his own valet :— 


“, ,. , . javois un jour un vallet de Gascogne 
Gourmand, ivrogne, et asseuré menteur, 
Pipeur, larron, jureur, blasphemateur, 
Sentant la hart de cent pas a la ronde, 
Au demourant, le meilleur filz du monde, 
Prisé, loué, fort estimé des filles. 





And then, after describing how the valet despoiled him 
of money, clothes, horse, he adds with delicious humour : — 


“, . . . Pour abreger le compte — 
Soyez certain qu’au partir du dict lieu 
N’oublia riens fors qu’s me dire adieu.” 


After recounting the want, misery, and sickness which 
had since been his lot, he assures his royal patron that he 
does not wish to beg, but :— 


“ Je ne dy (dit) pas, si voulez rien prester, 
Que ne le prenne .....+-+-+-s-s 
Je vous feray une belle cedulle 

A vous payer (sans usure il s’entend) 
Quand on verra tout le monde content.” 


About this time also was founded the Lyons school of 
poetry, the works of which are in striking contrast to the 
usual insipid and insincere love poems of the age. This 
school, which includes such names as Claude Perronne, 
Jeanne Gaillarde, Perrelte de Guillet, Claudine and Jeanne 
Scéve, and Louise Labé, did much to prepare the way for 
the poets of the Pléiade. The number of women which it 
included will at once be observed, and the greatest of all 
was the wild, romantic Louise Labé (1526-66), known as 
“la belle Cordiére.” Strange tales are told of her life of 
poignant romance, which we cannot recount here; suffice 
it to say that her poems breathe a truth and earnestness 
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which, in the midst of the futile frivolity of her age, is 
astonishing. Few have cried with more beautiful feeling 
from the depths of the heart than she does in her sonnet :— 


Tout aussit6t que je commence & prendre 
Dans le mol lit le repos desiré 

Mon triste esprit hors de moy retiré 
S’en va vers toy incontinent se rendre. 


Lors m’est avis que, dedens mon rein tendre, 
Je tiens le bien ot j’ay tant aspiré, 

Et pour lequel j’ay si haut souspiré 

Que de sanglots ay souvent acidé (pensé) fendre. 


O dous sommeil, 6 nuit & moy heureuse! 
Plaisant repos, plein de tranquilité, 
Continuez toutes les nuits mon songe ; 


Et si jamais ma povre ame amoureuse 
Ne doit avoir de bien en verité, 
Faites au moins qu’elle en ait en mensonge. 


This poem, slightly modernised, might be taken for the 
work of one of the much-talked-of “ Romantiques”; the 
feminine mind, it must be remembered, is essentially 
“yomantique,” and women’s works abound in such ex- 
amples of sentimental melancholy. 

Louise Labé was a contemporary of Ronsard, and the 
poets of the Pléiade, but without belonging to their school 
or embracing their doctrines. These were set forth in the 
“Défense et illustration de la langue frangaise” of Du 
Bellay, the fruit of a meeting between the author and 
Ronsard. In it was published the war-cry of the Pléiade, 
namely, a return to the sources of antiquity, the poets of 
Greece and Rome, for their inspiration, and the reform of 
the decaying French language. They wished to enrich the 
French language, not by the introduction of foreign words, 
but rather by the resuscitation of old words which had 
fallen into disuse, and by the collection of technical terms 


from among learned men and the working classes. Du 
Bellay writes :— 


“ Encore te veulx je advertir de hauter quelquefois non 
seulement les savants, mais aussi toute sorte d’ouvriers 
et gens mécaniques, comme mariniers, fondeurs, peintres, 
graveurs et autres, savoir leurs inventions, les noms des 
matieres, des outilz, et les termes usités en leurs arts et 
mestiers pour tirer de 14 ces belles comparaisons et vives 
descriptions de toutes choses.’’ 


He ends his treatise with the warlike epilogue : — 


“Ladonc! Francoys, marchez couraigeusement vers cette 
superbe cité romaine, et des serves dépouilles d’elle; 
ornez vos temples et autels. Donnez en sette gréce men- 
teresse, et y semez encore un coup la fameuse nation des 
gallo-grecs. Pillez moi sans conscience les  sacrés 
trésors de ce temple delphique. . . . .” 


This expresses roughly the creed of the Pléiade; it re- 
mains to be seen how they carried it out. Ronsard (1524- 
1585) is the greatest figure among this group of poets, and 
it is to him that we must devote the greater part of our 
study. The weakness of Ronsard lay in the fact that his 
poetry was an entirely artificial growth. It was no hardy 
plant, with its roots deeply set in some national senti- 
ment, or in the feelings of the poet himself; rather a beau- 
tiful exotic flower plucked from an alien garden and nour- 
ished by artificial means. It is always a doubtful question 
as to whether poetry ever appeals to the many, but in the 
case of Ronsard the sphere for which he wrote was 
unusually restricted. His works awakened no note of feel- 
ing among the ordinary people of his time; they made 
appeal to no religious sentiment, being in effect essentially 
Pagan. They depended for their readers on the Court 





circle, which was capable of appreciating classic beauty. 
Further, Ronsard’s love poems are above all insincere. 
We quote one of his most beautiful odes :— 


“ Mignonne allons voire si la rose 
Qui ce matin avoit de close 
Sa robe de pourpre au Soleil, 
A point perdu ceste vesprée 
Les plis de sa robe pourprée, 
Et son teint au vostre pareil. 


“ Las voyez comme en peu d’espace 
Mignonne, elle a dessus place. 
Las! las! ses beautéz laissé cherir! 
O vrayment marastre Nature, 
Puis qu’une telle fleur ne dure 
Que due matin jusques au soir! 


“ Donec si vous me croyez, mignonne, 
Tandis que vostre Age fleuronne 
En sa plus verte nouveauté, 
Cueillez, cueillez, vostre jeunesse : 
Comme & ceste fleur la viellesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauté.’’ 


Beautiful indeed is the poem, and filled with the sense 
of ephemeral earthly beauty, but it is essentially Pagan. 
After painting the natural beauties of the rose, the poet 
counsels its rapid plucking before its beauties fade at the 
touch of death’s hand. The poet’s sense of the transi- 
ence of worldly things, however, is not tinged by that deep 
Christian feeling of resignation which rather passes over 
the delights of this world to seek them in the next. 

Munich. 8. A.-B. 

(To be continued.) 





GHOSTS AND MAGIC 


Wuen the first ghost walked, and why he left the comfort- 
able shadowland of disintegrated personalities for the 
windy, unromantic byways of this prosaic earth-planet, we 
do not know; nor can ancient records of spectre-haunted 
castle and moated grange give us any accurate information 
as to the time, place, or manner of his coming. At any 
rate, he (or she—since doubtless there were lady-ghosts) 
set a remarkably strong fashion. In medieval times, 
before we had grown horribly practical, and when we used 
to indulge in the gentle sport of burning witches, the in- 
ordinate frightening of poor susceptible mortals was one of 
the principal recreations in the realm of shades; burly 
Charon and his dingy crew must have been sadly tired at 
their ferry as dawn—if such dawn there be—crept down 
towards the Lethean stream. No respectable manor-house, 
even in later days, was without its White Lady or its 
Knight in Armour, who sauntered casually along the 
hushed corridors with a lingering clank of chains what 
time the replete and somnolent guests were just dropping 
into their first delicious doze; and to have been buried at 
four cross roads with a stake through one’s anatomy was to 
have achieved, we presume, a veritable aristocracy of ghost- 
hood. 

It is noticeable, and throws a beautiful light on the un- 
selfish character of the entertainers, that the guest invari- 
ably had the haunted chamber assigned to him—the cham- 
ber at whose threshold the candle always flipped out 
wickedly, whose windows always rattled like castanets when 
there was no wind, whose chimney whistled and moaned 
crsepily, and whose musty odour was as that of a damp, 
gloomy, bat-infested crypt. Picturesque indeed must have 
been the sight of the worried victim, with his hair erect, 
his eyes bulging over the edge of the sheet, his knees shak- 
ing an accompaniment to the phantom voices, and his back 
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a racecourse for cold chills; huge must have been the en- 
joyment of the spectral company when 1r returned to the 
ferry and related the adventures of the darkened hours. 

Nowadays, we do not see ghosts, pace the Society for 
Psychical Research—we hear them. We sit by the fire on a 
winter’s night, and as the flame flickers and dies we hear a 
footstep outside the room. Just one footfall—nothing 
more; and we listen, realising (confound it!) that every- 
body except our silly, fire-loving self has had the good 
sense to go to bed. We glance round—not apprehensively, 
of course ; we merely glance round well, because 
we wanted to; the fire blazes cheerfully again, dies down, 
and—a board creaks. Positively it creaks twice in the 
most uncanny fashion imaginable, and it is simply not a 
bit of use to say that That Noise was a mouse in the cup- 
board. We hum a tune defiantly. For heaven’s sake. 
another log on the fire! Sleep is out of the question—to 
face those dim, cold flights of stairs takes more moral 
courage than can be induced at present. If only the cur- 
tains would not wave—and the window is closed, too—it 
wouldn’t be so bad. This is the time when one ought to 
have handy a really weird book, such as Catherine Crowe’s 
“Night Side of Nature,” where we find a story of a 
“highly respectable servant,” whose employers took a fur- 
nished house of evil repute. The Venetian blinds of the 
servants’ room were “ pulled up and down with violence, 
perhaps as many as twenty times,” by invisible hands, also 
“feet were heard in the room, and a stamping as if several 
men were moving about without stockings.” 

The author of the same eerie volume relates another 
exciting story. “A few years ago,” she says, “some 
friends of mine were taking a house, when the servants of 
the people who were leaving advised them not to have any- 
thing to do with it: for there was a ghost in it which 
screamed dreadfully and they never could keep a stitch of 
clothes on them at night; the bed-coverings were always 
pulled off. My friends laughed heartily, and took the 
house, but the cries and groans all over it were so frequent 
that they at length got used to them. It was a woman’s 
voice, sometimes close to their ears, sometimes in a closet, 
sometimes behind their beds—in short, in all directions. 
Everyone heard it that went into the house.” 

Another exhilarating treatise to read at the witching 
midnight hour is entitled “Transcendental Magic,” by 
Eliphas Levi Zahed (Alphonse Louis Constant was his real 
name), who died in the year 1875. “It has frequently hap- 
pened to me,” writes the terrific Eliphas, “ after experi- 
ments in magic performed with persons devoid of good in- 
tention or sympathy, that I have been awakened with a 
start in the night by truly alarming impressions and sensa- 
tions. On one such occasion I felt vividly the pressure of 
an unknown hand attempting to strangle me; the books 
about me were moved with much noise, papers were dis- 
turbed and rubbed against one another, timber creaked as 
if on the point of splitting, and heavy blows resounded on 
the ceiling.” And if this is not stimulating enough to make 
the reader’s hair stand on end like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine, let him pursue his investigations as far as the 
dictum of the Kabbalists to the effect that “the majority 
of persons who are buried are still alive, while a number 
of others who are regarded as living are in reality dead.” 
Phew! I.et us stir the fire into a blaze, and roast some 
commonplace, comforting chestnuts on the bars! 

“No passion,” said Burke in his “Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” “so effectually robs the mind of all its 


powers of acting and reasoning as fear. For, fear being an | 


apprehensicn of pain or death, it operates in a manner that 
resembles actual pain. Whatever, therefore, is terrible, 
with regard to sight, is sublime also indeed, 
terror is in all cases whatsoever, either more openly or 








latently, the ruling principle in the sublime. To make any- 
thing very terrible, obscurity seems in general to be neces- 
sary. Everyone will be sensible of this who considers how 
greatly night adds to our dread in all cases of danger, and 
how much the notions of ghosts and goblins, of which none 
can form clear ideas, affect minds which give credit to the 
popular tales concerning such sorts of things.” We have 
all known, at some time or another, that wild, unreasoning 
terror of the dark, that mood when our nervous fancies 
ride us at their will, when the spectral trees fling their 
limbs about in a danse macabre, and we hurry on— 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


But if we are asked what it is we fear, we cannot tell ; 
we are like the child who screams when the door is shut 
or the light is extinguished, who can only say that he 
“feels funny,” poor little fellow. It is nothing in human 
shape; the country lane is open and free. If the wind 
ruffles the leaves, it sounds like a phantom footstep dog- 
ging ours or shuffling along at our side ; if branches creak, 
they remind us of voices moaning; we feel that somehow 
things are uncanny and abnormal, that spirits are abroad 
and walking the earth. Or we may be indoors, cosy by the 
fire, and the dog looks up and growls at something invisible 
to us which has entered the room. Charles Lamb knew the 
horror of this mood well; “the night-time, solitude, and 
the dark,” he wrote, “were my hell; the sufferings I 
endured in this nature would justify the expression.” At 
such hours no logic can convince us that the ghost is 
merely a pleasant creature who inhabits Christmas stories. 

Ghost-lore and the occult play a large part in the Christ- 
mas tales—or used to do so until a few years ago. In 
literature perhaps the classic example of the exploitation 
of the mysterious borderland between sense and dreaming 
is Lord Lytton’s “Zanoni.” It is in that really wonderful 
book that “the stranger,” who so opportunely appears and 
exercises his supernatural powers at critical moments, 
gives his explanations of the thrills to which we have 
alluded. “ You must often have felt,” he says, “ when sit- 
ting alone at night, a strange and unaccountable sensation 
of coldness and awe creep over you; your blood curdles, 
and the heart stands still; the limbs shiver, the hair 
bristles; you are afraid to look up, to turn your eyes to 
the darker corners of the room; you have a horrible fancy 
that something unearthly is at hand. I think that it 
is the repugnance and horror with which our more human 
elements recoil from something, indeed, invisible, but anti- 
pathetic to our own nature, and from a knowledge of which 
we are happily secured by the imperfection of our senses. 
There may be things around us that would be dangerous 
and hostile to men, if Providence had not placed a wall 
between them and us.” Some of the descriptive passages, 
in Lord Lytton’s stately language, are curiously impres- 
sive. Take the account of Glyndon’s sudden terror as 
Vesuvius breaks forth :—. 


He had proceeded about fifty yards, when he halted abruptly ; 
an unspeakable and unaccountable horror, not hitherto ex- 
perienced amidst all his peril, came over him. He shook in 
every limb; his muscles refused his will—he felt, as it were, 
palsied and death-stricken. The horror, I say, was unaccount- 
able, for the path seemed clear and safe. The fire, above and 
behind, burned clear and far; and beyond the stars lent him 
their cheerful guidance. No obstacle was visible—no danger 
seemed at hand. As thus, spell-bound and panic-stricken, he 
stood chained to the soil—his breast heaving ; large drops roll- 
ing down his brow; and his eyes starting wildly from their 
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sockets—he saw before him, at some distance, gradually shap- 
ing itself more and more distinctly to his gaze, a Colossal 
Shadow—a shadow that seemed partially borrowed from the 
human shape, but immeasurably above the human stature ; 
vague, dark, almost formless; and differing, he could not tell 
where, or why, not only from the proportions, but also from the 
limbs and outlines of man. The glare of the volcano, that 
seemed to shrink and collapse from this gigantic and appalling 
apparition, nevertheless threw its light, redly and steadily, 
upon another shape that stood beside quiet and motionless ; 
and it was perhaps the contrast of these two things—the Being 
and the Shadow—that impressed the beholder with the differ- 
ence between them—the Man and the Superhuman. It was 
but for a moment—nay, for the tenth part of a moment, that 
this sight was permitted to the wanderer. A second eddy of 
sulphurous vapours from the volcano yet more rapidly, yet 
more densely than its predecessor, rolled over the mountain ; 
and either the nature of the exhalation, or the excess of his own 
dread, was such, that Glyndon, after one wild gasp for breath, 
fell senseless on the earth. 


All who have read the book through will remember how 
wonderfully Zanoni is represented as a human being sub- 
ject to human love and sorrow, yet gifted with powers 
superior to those of ordinary mortals. He insists that in 
the common things around us are all the materials neces- 
sary for the study of immortal lore; yet, “though all earth 
were carved over and inscribed with the letters of diviner 
knowledge, the characters would be valueless to him who 
does not pause to inquire the language, and meditate the 
truth.” 

A different aspect of the mad dread that has seized whole 
communities at times is presented by W. E. H. Lecky, in 
his masterly analysis of Rationalism in Europe. “The 
smalles!, infraction of a natural law,” he writes, “ produces 
a deeper impression than the most sublime of its ordinary 
operations. In the darkness of the night, amid the yawn- 
ing chasms and the wild echoes of the mountain gorge, 
under the blaze of the comet, or the solemn gloom of the 
eclipse ; when famine has blasted the land; when the earth- 
quake and the pestilence have slaughtered their thou- 
sands; in every form of disease which refracts and distorts 
the reason; in all that is strange, portentous, and deadly, 
man feels and cowers before the supernatural.” 

But let us have done with horrors and ghostly fears, for 
this is the time of children’s laughter, and the star of 
Christmas is in the ascendant. Common-sense has perhaps 
destroyed some pretty illusions, but it has also exorcised 
ghostly visitors from our midst, and we can sleep soundly, 
untroubled by phantoms, until the bells announce the 
most wonderful morning of the year. 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH : 
A DIALOGUE. 


The dramatist is discovered. It is his turn to gwe dinner to the 
g: oup of men who were at Oxford with him in his time,—a 
dinner which takes plaee every Christmas night. Being the 
only living dramatist who was at Oxford he advertises the 
fact ina perfectly charming and rather decorative manner 
by giving places of honour to photographs of Togger Fours, 
a group of Freshers, an elahorate photograph of the five 
members of the Psuchical Research Society established by 
himself and the board of editors of the “ Wednesday 
Review” of which he was the founder and leading spirit, 
and others equally precious and equally meaningless to the 
unsympathetic and uninitiated eye. His flat is in the 
neighbourhood of Hanover Gate. It is therefore large and 
airy, though approached through a slum and somewhat 
shaken by the Great Cen‘ral Railway. It has its compen- 
sations in the fact that there are six laburnum trees in the 


garden of the Havana cigar merchant who became Montague | 





when aged twenty-one, and the merry note of a London 
sparrow who inhabits these gardens helps him to retain his 
popular note of cheery optimism. 

The flat abounds with naive evidences of his trade, programmes of 
his various plays hang in frames upon the walls and signed 
photographs of the players make very pleasant 
festoons. The dramatist, having carefully stage-managed 
his dining-room and given a last word to the “ producer” 
of his dinner, is standing with his back to the fireplace in the 
hall, which is modelled in a miniature manner on that of the 
Sine old Tudor house in which the scene of his last play was 
enacted. ‘'he frost of forty is upon his temples, but prosperity 
has left something of the glint of twenty-one in his eyes, The 
bell rings. A discreet man-servant, who has been in better 
houses, opens thedoor, Enter his K.C. There is fur round 
his collar and his socks are silk, 


Dramatist (stretching out his hand in the wide and 
cordial manner which he had often taught. his squires to 
use): Ah, my dear fellow, so here you are! 

K.C.: Am I the first? 


Dramatist: It was your “note” always to be the first. 

K.C. (laughing, and getting out of his coat): The early 
bird, eh? Do you imagine that I could have worn and paid 
for a coat like that at my age if I hadn't got up in time 
to find the worms? Who is coming! The whole lot? 

Dramatist (handing a large silver box of cigarettes, a 
presentation from a company. upon the three hundredth 
performance of his second play): Yes, all the dear old 
ay of the famous gang. There are no gaps yet, thank 

K.C.: Hear, hear! (Zhe bell rings.) Hullo, hero's 
another of us, or is it the postman bringing you a cheque 
on account of fees, or the photograph of a young person 
who, having lived in a rectory for nineteen years, is per- 
fectly certain that she is cut out to play your leading 
parts / , 

Enter the Noverist—a priest-like looking man, with 
gold-rimmed spectacles and a constant laugh. 

Novetist: Here I am! Here I am!—a serial that 
appears once a year. Ha, ha, ha! 

K.C.: As beautiful as your blameless heroes, and as 
fresh as your exquisite girls who rescue them in dinghies. 

Noveist (unwinding himself from .a long woollen 
wrap): Now, now, now! No ragging. Those heroes and 
heroines have made me the best-selling novelist of the day, 
even in the old abortive six-shilling edition. And after 
all, I’m not more dishonest to my conscience than either 
of you. 

. The bell rings. Enter the M.P.—very good-looking 
and glossy, with a particularly successful. bed-side 
manner. 

Dramatist: See the conquering hero comes! 

K.C.: Crowned with monotonous glory of “ no change.” 

M.P. (showing a set of very regular teeth): Yes, with 
a slightly increased majority—due entirely to a visit from 
the Chancellor. 

Novetist: Ha, ha, ha!—What wouldn’t I give to shock 
the great heart of the middle class by making my curly- 
headed hero meet that man in a dark lane. 

K.C.: He only goes in dark lanes when he has the 
moral support of a posse of detectives. 

Dramatis? (hastily): For pity’s sake don’t introduce any 
such jarring note into our yearly gathering. 

The bell rings. Enter the Artist—a tall, 


soldierly man, with a great moustache, dressed in a 
much-waisted frock overcoat, piped with velvet. 
Noveuist: Ha, ha, ha! 
Minerva. 


Artist: Yes, and election posters. 


Welcome, Art! Cum Marte 
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K.C.: By Jove, yes. I’ve seen your name on every 
hoarding. 

Artist: And the result—this. (He displays the satin- 
lined, beautifully-built coat, and his smile is cynical.) 

M.P.: Yes, you mercenary devil! And my opponent 
the Rad.-Soc., displayed a poster of yours in his favour 
opposite a poster of yours in mine. 

Dramatist: Oh, no! 

Artist: Who said oh, no? 

Dramatist (righteously): I did. 

Artist (laughing): Wasn't that a play by you, in 
which the girl-heroine appeared in pyjamas and naked feet 
in the first act, and bathing-clothes in the second, and, in 
consequence, ran seven-hundred nights! 

There is a roar of laughter from the others. The 
bell rings. 

Dramatist (welcoming the interruption): Now what's 
the betting? Is this Physic or the Peerage? 

[Enter the Docror.] 

Doctor (washing his hands): Well, and how are we to- 
night? 

K.C.: Suffering from a supor-abundance of lactic acid. 

Nove.isr: But in need of an injection against cold. 

Dramatist: Do I hear your departing motor, doo! 

Docror: You de—a Mercédes, latest pattern, twin to 
the one built for the Emperor of Japan. 

M.P.: Oh! So we have started a motor, have we, 
since last Christmas?! 

Doctor (laughing): The fruits of injection, dear lad, 
and the microbe mania. 

Dramatist (Haymarketly): Opportunity taken at a flood 
leads on to— 

The bell rings. Enter the Peern—a small, sturdy, 
ordinary-looking man, with a very intelligent fore- 

* head and humorous eyes. 

Peer: Ah, lastasusual. (He waves his hand generally.) 
I’m a little late, because, of course, I walked from the 
tube. 

K.C.: Walked! You! 

M.P.: Of course he did. Form Four, y'know. 

Peer (making a face): Oh, look here! If you want 
me to be merry tonight talk of every other poisonous 
thing in life but that. Well, M.P.! Are you going to 
stop them from doing with us lock, stock and barrel, or 
assist them to make us rub shoulders with all the prominent 
members of the nonconformist conscience, the - 
sives of the London County Council, the editors of the 
Radical newspapers, ard the manufacturers of cocoa! 

M.P.: Oh, my dear fellow, you needn’t worry. Changes 
come with the passing years, but the House of Lords will 
go on for ever. 

Doctor (suddenly): By Jove, here's an old photograph 
of us in the raw, with aspirations thick upon our fore- 
heads, taken in the glad days when we were twenty-one. 

All the others crowd round him and examine the 
photograph. 

Dramatist: Yes. When we were twenty-one! 
solemn creatures gathered round the editorial table. 

K.C.: Out for revolution. 

M.P.: Standing for all that was best in art, literature, 
the drama, science, politics—— 

Peer: And Society! 

Nove.ist: Full of a bitter determination to starve in 
future rather than pander to this populace. 

K.C.: Tilting at windmills quixotically 


What 





Nove.ist: And writing sentimental triolets—— 

Artist: In other people’s papers. 

Dramatist: Great dogs, my friends. Great impractical, 
ambitious, ingenuous days. 


| 
| 
| 





K.C.: Caesars all!—— 

Doctor: With the disastrous germs of Napoleonism 
eating at our vitals. 

Peer: What on earth, my dear dramatist, possessed 
you to keep a thing like this? 

Dramatist: A very interesting relic, my dear fellow. 

Peer: Is that what you call it? 

Dramatist: Well, what do you call it? 

Peer: A most horridly unpleasant reminder of all 
that we have failed to achieve. Look at us there— 
beardless enthusiasts, untidy-headed Columbuses, men of 
high principle. Look at us now, rather look at all of us 
except me—successful men, each with his following, each 
with his fur-lined coat, his expensive cigars, his big bank- 
ing account—men who have sacrificed principle at the 
altar of commercialism. 

Nove.ist: Nonsense! Women must read and novelists 
must eat, or the private bar goes moaning. 

Artist: Besides, if it comes to that, the hoarding is 
more educative than the Royal Academy any day. It’s 
the R.A. of the masses. It’s the most fashionable type 
of Post-Impressionism. 

Docror: And I’d have you know that so far as I am 
concerned, I am acting with the highest principle when I 
make people who believe that they are ill, quite well, by 
making them believe that they are quite well. It’s our 
type of science. 

K.C.: And as for me, it’s quite true that I don’t only 
defend people of whose innocence I am certain. If I 
did I shouldn't be a K.C., and if I weren't a K.C. I 
couldn’t eventually be a judge. Quod non disputandum 
est. 

M.P.: Principles, ideals! In politics one sheds them 
with the down upon one’s upper lip. It’s Party before 
principle, and ideals run before the crack of the Whip. 

Dramatist: And the amusement of the British public 
is the métier of the theatre, not, as we used to think, 
their elevation. The glad days when we were twenty-one! 
They are the only days when one’s head may be filled 
with all that’s impractical, with all that’s theoretical. 
Look at the collection of young fools who sat round the 
idiotic table and wrote high-falutin and bombast in the 
glad days when they were twenty-one. 

There is aw burst of loud laughter in which, how- 
ever, there is not very much genuine amusement. 

Peer: Perhaps you're right. You have all, certainly, 
proved the value of practicality. Your pot-boilers sell, 
your political posters bring a better return than your 
Academy pictures, your microbes are the craze, your 
political tub-thumping will inevitably lead to a junior 
post in the ministry, your legal charlatanism puts you 
among the chosen for preferment to the Bench, and your 
plays are written of in yearly symposia as true examples 
of charming light comedy. But—— 

Dramatist: But? 

Doctor: But? 

Peer: Yes, but. 

[There is rather a long pause, during which the 
proverbial angel flies over the house. 

Dramatist: Look here, you fellows. {t will, I think, 
be a good ten minutes before my well-trained man enters 
from Right and announces, in the manner in which I have 
carefully coached him, that dinner is served. Sit down, 
therefore, and let us discuss that rankling “but.” I shall 
eat with no appetite if it follows me in to dinner. 

The host's directions are quietly obeyed. 

Peer (with a short laugh): I’m rather sorry that you 
take me so seriously, all of you. I am not in the habit 
of being taken seriously, being unfortunate enough to have 
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succeeded my father. However, regard me as your judge 
and plead your cases. 

Dramatist (stending with his back to the fire as all good 
hosts invariably do): Now, look here. Take my case first. 
I confess that I am thoroughly ashamed of myself. I own 
frankly that I have buried my ambitions and am not doing 
my best work. I am turning out play after play, such 
as might be written and are written by an infinite number 
of fairly intelligent men, for this reason. If you have 
any observation whatever, you know very well that if I 
were to confine myself to writing the sort of plays that 
I would give my ears to write, they would go the 
round of the theatres, receive the encomia of all the 
managers and find their way back to the largest drawer 
in my desk in a sadly dogeared condition, and they would 
eventually see the footlights for two performances only, if 
I presented them to one or other of the pioneer societies. 
That being so, how, if you please, should I live, travel, 
smoke a decent cigar, put my arms into decent coats, keep 
about my head a decent roof, and so forth and so on? 
So much, my dear fellows, for your “but,” which very 
frequently stares me in the face in the auiet hours of the 
night. May it please your lordship, I merely conform to 
that state of things in which it pleases the managers to 
place me. (He sits down and lights a cigarette.) 

Doctor (quietly): I did pretty well in the hospital. 
I was regarded by the elders of my calling as a verv promis- 
ing young man. I was not, however, a specialist, pre- 
ferring to remain a family practitioner——-I moved from 





practice to practice—country practices, where I worked ° 


among the poor and let off my patients from the stero- 
typed half-crown—I had many hungry moments, and, not 
being able to afford a cart or a motor-car, I tramped long 
distances through mud and sun—I fell in love, and married, 
had children, thank God, and was faced with pressing 
tradesmen’s bills, school bills, and the terrible anxiety 
of doing my best by my boys and girls. Therefore, I 
searched about for a legitimate method of increasing my 
income and found it by pandering to the latest craze. 
That, may it please your lordship, is my case. 

M.P. (somewhat impatiently): Is it my turn?—Well 
then. I am one of the numerous sons of a poor man. 
You will remember that I developed the gift of the gab 
at the ’Varsity, and, as president of the Union, was said 
to have a future as a politician. I certainly had a future 
as nothing else. The descent into Avernus was all too 
easy. I won a difficult seat, was appointed paid secretary 
to a cabinet minister, made politics a profession, and am 
steering the sterotype course to a lucrative post. In my 
heart of hearts I detest party politics, and if I had been 
born under a lucky star I should have grown a beard and 
written poetry. There, may it please your lordship, is 
my case in a nutshell. 

Artist: As for me, God bless you, I was intended 
by Providence for a painter of epoch-making works twenty- 
four feet by twenty-two. When I came down from Oxford 
I possessed the incredible sum of five-hundred pounds in the 
world. Upon this I took a studio in the purlieus of Chel- 
sea, not far from a fried-fish shop out there, with 
enthusiasm dribbling from my brush. I gave myself up 
to large and beautiful canvases at which the dealers gazed 
suspiciously, and the Royal Academicians eyed with 
admiration and horror. With my last sovereign I pur- 
chased a stock of Bristol board, and, being devilish 
hungry, knocked off an advertisement of somebody's 
tobacco, and presently staggered home with the first three 
guineas I had ever earned. I then bastardised my art by 
drawing so-called comic subjects for the illustrated 
weeklies, and am now regarded as, perhaps, the best black 
and white man in London. In my secret moments I paint, 





and the results of my work find an honoured place free, 
gratis, and for nothing in the working-man’s club, erected 
by my parson brother, at Mudcombe-super-Slosh. That, 
if it may please your lordship, is all I have to say. 
K.C.: And I, if it may please your lordship, have no 
case at all. 
Noveuist: But I have, and it is this. For some years 
I gave my best hours to literature—literature! Ha, ha! 
And then I wrote newspaper articles for which, when I 
was paid at all, which was not often, I received a guinea 
a column. Although you fellows don’t know it, because 
I didn’t say anything about it, I passed some years in 
the inspiring atmosphere of Camberwell Green, in one 
small room over a tallow-chandler’s shop. It was not 
good for me. I also fell in love, and, desiring to be 
married, underwent a course of the popular magazines. 
I wallowed among detectives and handsome forgers of good 
family, ships’ captains, with pointed beards and perpetual 
cigars, and flower-faced governesses, who were invariably 
conducted to the altar by blameless men of title—I wrestled 
with ambition and inspiration, and slunk off humbly 
to an enormous building, throbbing with the pulse of 
engines, with a serial story full of murder and sudden 
death, since when I have never looked back upon my 
beguinead road—and that, if it please your lordship, is 
my very sad case. 
Peer: In summing up I have this to say. If—— 
ManseErvant (entering quietly): Dinner is served, sir. 
With a burst of laughter, the party rises 
to its feet, is followed by the host into an almost 
medieval dining-room, and seats itself rownd a beauti- 
fully-decorated table. 
Dramatist: Shall I say grace? 
Aut: Yes, of course. 
Dramatist (with a touch of emotion): For what we are 
about to receive the Lord make us truly thankful. 
Cosmo HamILTon. 


REVIEWS 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
IMMORTALS 


The Dynasts. By Tuomas Harpy. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tux publication of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s epic poem, The 
Dynasts,” in a complete and handy edition, is something 
of a literary event, and gives a suitable opportunity for a 
brief consideration of the work as a whole. When, in the 
year 1903, the first part of this monumental achievement 
was issued, it was realised that Mr. Hardy had made a de- 
finite and irrefutable claim for a position other than that 
of novelist—the rank of a powerful and dramatic poet was 
universally acceded to him. In this sumptuous and im- 
pressive epic, built from start to finish like some strong, 
fine, famous architectural triumph, embellished here and 
there with hazardous ornamentation and daring departures 
from the normal methods which only a consummate crafts- 
man could venture to use, the quality that belongs to many 
of the author’s shorter poems exhibits itself in a more 
affluent degree; a quality, we might term it, of intrepidity, 
of pluck, which in lesser men would run the risk of becom- 
ing temerity. He scruples not to address his powers to 
the depiction of the most exalted scenes, leaving the plane 
of earth entirely, on occasion, for that of the immortals. 
This in itself is, of course, neither original nor uncommon, 
but the intense ironic manner lends to Mr. Hardy’s work a 
sting, a fearful and relentless potency, that renders it 
unique, and sets his stubborn defiance of accepted beliefs 
on a pedestal which necessitates a new adjustment of our 
standards of judgment. It brings that peculiar feeling, 
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half admiration, half resentment, which comes when in 
reading some of his short poems we find tne Deity ad- 
dressed conversationally as “ You,” reasoned with, and it 
may be even reproached. 

In “The Dynasts,” we may remind our readers, Mr. 
Hardy precipitates into personality various vague and im- 
personal attributes and influences, such as the Spirit of the 
Years, the Shade of the Earth, the Spirit of the Pities, une 
Spirits Ironic and Sinister, and produces tem at intervals 
as a Greek chorus to make interpolated comments upon the 
national events which pass on, as a series of immense pic- 
tures, beneath their aloof but interested gaze. The action, 
having its definite historical basis in the Napoléonic wars, 
takes place in the early part of the nineteenth century ; 
numerous deathless names are introduced — Napoléon, 
Josephine, Marie Louise, Nelson, King George III., Pitt, 
Fox, and far too many others to mention here, besides a 
host of more ordinary but useful persons by whose remarks 
the humanity of the whole thing is preserved and brought 
close to the reader. The scenes vary tremendously, and 
merely to indicate them explains sufficiently that the 
author intended this masterpiece of dramatic panorama 
(which really seems its only suitable designation, in spite 
of the apparent contradiction in terms) not as an entity for 
stage performaice, but as a progression of vivid mental 
pictures by which the trained reader might visualise his 
scheme. In the first portion, for example, the characters 
assemble in places so various as Paris, London, a Ridge in 
Wessex, Boulogne, the quarter-deck of the “Victory,” the 
Field of Austerlitz, and—curious contrast !|—Putney ; even 
thus the list is incomplete. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that the machinery of such a composition would in 
the hands of most writers become refractory and 
perhaps utterly unmanageable; but, as a matter of fact, 
the “stage directions” which are interspersed only raise 
in the mind an unqualified admiration, impossible though 
they may be in any real sense. 

The dialogue, carried on in blank-verse and in prose, 
makes no attempt to keep on that high and strenuous level 
of unnatural speech which so often characterises the 
modern epic, and which, as a rule, completely inhibits any 
impression of actuality in the reader’s brain. It is, indeed, 
so free in places that one cannot avoid a smile at its dis- 
regard of convention, as when Lord Wellington says to 
Richmond : — 

Now I must also go, 
And snatch a little snooze ere harnessing. 


As in the immortal novels of Wessex, the author’s inimit- 
able rustics come into the pattern of the play, and were 
no name attached to it they would betray him at once. In 
Act IT., scene 5, two old men come on duty with pikes, as 
the beacon-keepers (the reader will remember “ The Trum- 
pet-Major,” and will be aware that the germ of “The 
Dynasts” occurs in that book), and converse quite in the 
manner of the old cronies in “Far from the Madding 
Crowd” or “Under the Greenwood Tree ” :— 


Frrst Orp Man: Dids’t ever larn geography? 
Seconp Orp Man: No. Nor no other corrupt practices. 
First Otp Man: Tcht-tcht! Well, I’ll have patience, and 
put it to him in another form. Dost know the world is round— 
eh? I warrant dostn’t! 
Seconp Otp Man: I warrant I do! : 
First Otp Man: How d’ye make that out, when th’st never 
been to school? 
Seconp Otp Man: I larned it at church, thank God. 
First Orp Man: Church? What have God Almighty got to 
do with profane knowledge? Beware what you be saying, Jems 
Purchess ! 
_Seconp Oxp Man: I say I did, whether or no. ’Twas the 
zingers up in gallery that I had it from. They busted out that 
strong with “the round world and they that dwell therein” 





that we common folks down under could do no less than believe 


, 


em. 


A countrywoman and a soldier arrive on the scene and 
chat with the two watchers; but presently a light becomes 
visible in the west. It is the alarm, and the instructions 
immediately ensuing remind us irresistibly of the word- 
pictures of Egdon Heath in “ The Return of the Native”: 

The old men hasten to the hut, and are heard striking a flint 
and steel. Returning with a lit lantern they ignite a wisp of 
furze, and with this set the first stack of fuel in a blaze. The 
private of the Locals and his wife hastily retreat by the light 
of the flaming beacon, under which the purple rotundities of 
the heath show like bronze, and the pits like the eye-sockets of 
a skull. 

The charming song of “Budmouth Dears,” which was 
widely quoted in the reviews which appeared at the time 
of the first publication of “The Dynasts,” will be familiar 
to most students of Mr. Hardy; but we do not remember 
that attention has ever been called to a fine specimen of a 
rondeau in Part III., Act I., scene 2, with the refrain “The 
skies fling flame”—an excellent thing, spoken by the 
“ Chorus of Pities.” 

It will perhaps be profitable to leave now the details of 
this wonderful conception, since any attempt at an exhaus- 
tive consideration of it would occupy a whole issue of our 
paper, and to endeavour to discover Mr. Hardy’s object in 
spending so much time and labour on such a work, which 
by its very nature can make no popular appeal ; his object, 
that is, apart from the obvious and inviolable pleasure of 
the artist in his theme. 

It is fairly clear that the reason stated in his preface 
does not contain the complete explanation of the impulses 
which animated him. “The Spectacle here presented in 
the likeness of a Drama is concerned with the Great His- 
torical Calamity, or Clash of Peoples, artificially brought 
about some hundred years ago. The slight regard 
paid to English influence and action throughout the 
struggle by those Continental writers who had dealt im- 
aginatively with Napoléon’s career seemed always to 
leave room for a new handling of the theme which should 
re-embody the features of this influence in their true pro- 
portion; and accordingly, on a belated day about six years 
back,* the following drama was outlined, to be taken up 
now and then at wide intervals ever since.” But to em- 
phasise the English share in the great doings of those 
memorable years did not call imperatively for the interfer- 
ence of philosophising Spirits; that purpose could have 
been accomplished in the ordinary and accepted way, by 
means of human characters only, perfectly well. It is 
difficult to avoid the theory that Mr. Hardy’s eager and in- 
satiably questing intellect ever seeks an opportunity for 
setting forth what stands in the place of the Divine to him; 
the Over-World, the “ First or Fundamental Energy,” its 
detachment from and yet its interest in human things, and 
the helplessness of the mortal individual; all in his own 
peculiar and grim way. “ What of the Immanent Will and 
Its Designs?” rings out a voice in the very opening line 
of the drama; and a little later on, the Spirit of the Years 
makes answer to the Spirit of the Pities : — 


In the Foretime, even to the germ of Being, 
Nothing appears of shape to indicate 

That cognizance has marshalled things terrene, 
Or will (such is my thinking) in my span. 
Rather they show that, like a knitter drowsed, 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 
The Will has woven with an absent heed 

Since life first was; and ever will so weave. 


With the strange lucidity of a dream, Mr. Hardy makes 
visible the two worlds at once—the human peoples, “ dis- 





* This Preface is dated September, 1903. 
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tressed by events which they did not cause, writhing, crawl- 
ing, heaving, and vibrating in their various cities and 
nationalities ” (does not this remind us vividly of that won- 
derful chapter viii. in Book I. of “Sartor Resartus ” 1)— 
and the Immortals, calmly watching, deliberating, discuss- 
ing, pitying, sneering, from their disaffected altitudes. We 
are forced to recollect that grim sentence from the author’s 
masterpiece of fiction: —“ The President of the Immortals 
had finished his sport with Tess.” The scope of the whole 
thing is simply tremendous; the effect is profoundly mov- 
ing, spectacular, magnificent. The scenes seem to rise and 
fall, to change spectrally and silently; it is as though in 
some huge, enchanted hall of space, some terrible view- 
point swung between Earth and the stars, the reader were 
held in thrall, watching almost painfully against his will 
the interweaving of awful destinies, the unsentient play of 
extra-mundane forces, It is all a little sombre, sad, and 
hopeless, in spite of the closing chorus :— 


But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 


Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts 
that were, 


Consciousness the Will informing, till it fashion all things 
fair. 


The woeful spirit of Ecclesiastes is over it all, and we 
feel that in this fine and indomitable poem, perhaps Mr. 
Hardy’s best work for pure literature, he exposes himself 
afresh to that charge of being a pessimist which is some- 
times too hastily brought against him. “Has all this been 


worth while?” the Spirit Ironic asks of Napol : 
the Semichorus of the Years : — apoleon. Sings 


oO Immanence, That reasonest not 
In putting forth all things begot, 
Thou build’st Thy house in space—for what? 


O Loveless, Hateless !— 

' ‘—past the sense 
Of kindly eyed benevolence, 
To what tune danceth this Immense ? 


However the reader regards “ The Dynasts,” he cannot 
we think, evade this impression, that the “ Phantasmal 
Intelligences” and their comments are in reality extra- 
neous to the play, albeit a beautiful part of it as con- 
structed, and a part which, of course, no sane person would 
wish expelled; and, thinking this, he will probably with 
little trouble be able to arrive at a reasonable statement of 
Mr. Hardy’s idea of the cosmos and its ultimate fate. If 
this be not so, and we have misunderstood Mr. Hardy we 
must plead that the line of reasoning seems justifiable ‘and 
almost inevitable. Such analyses, however, cannot alter 


in the slightest degree the extraordinary pl . 

° easure, th 
of delight, which comes from bein A Be Se ee 
master-artist, 


Witrrip L. Ranvett. 











A PROMISED SEQUEL 


The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. 


By James La 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) J aaa 


Ir would perhaps be too much to say that Mr. James Lane 
Allen has never written a single sentence with which we 
could find fault, but on casting our minds back over the 
list of delicate human fantasies which have come from him 
and which have enriched in splendid measure the world 
of literature, we cannot remember one flaw in good taste, 


g under the spell of a _ 





one serious slip from a distinguishel level of composition, 
or one poorly expressed conception. To begin our notice 
of his latest book by thus alluding to possible defects is, 
however, to convey a false idea of the critic’s duty. We 
seek to praise, not to condemn; but such thoughts are 
forced upon us when we consider the beauty, the grace, 
and the literary value of Mr. Allen’s work. 

In “The Bride of the Mistletoe” a picture was pre- 
sented, delicate as a pure line drawing, yet full of atmo- 
sphere as a Whistler nocturne, of a home in the author’s 
chosen lard of Kentucky; a home where love had once 
reigned supreme, but where, subtly as night creeping after 
the illumination of a summer’s day, the estrangement of a 
cooling love gradually eclipsed all. The novel now before 
us gives the promised sequel to this story, although it may 
be reud separately with perfect comprehension. 

If we could impart to our readers one-half the thrill 
which came to us as we read this exquisite romance, we 
should be artists in words equal with Mr. Allen. Not 
often, as far as we can recollect, has he taken 
the theme of childhood in his Kentucky tales; but here, 
more than by any of the “grown-up” people, we are 
impressed by the wonderful development of a boy’s mind, 
his ideas of other persons around him, his “long, long 
thoughts ” on the subjects of life, love, sickness, and death. 
Of plot, in the sense of the complications with which many 
writers prefer to baffle their readers, there is little. The 
story is easy to understand, although the author has a 
curious method of turning back the pages of his hero’s 
life and conning them for our benefit. This is a mannerism 
which is used to perfection. We can only express its 
influence by saying that it is as if a calm, perfectly 
modulated voice were reading aloud by a shaded lamp in 
a firelit room. The whole story has that effect. Take 
some of the opening lines, where the doctor’s two children 
are introduced as they tramp across the wintry land- 
scape : — 


. . . If you had stood on the hill where the two children 
climbed into view, and if your eye could have swept round 
the horizon with adequate radius of vision, it would every- 
where have been greeted by the same wondrous harmonious 
spectacle ; out of the chimneys of all dwellings scattered 
in comfort and permanence over that rich domestic land— 
a land of Anglo-Saxon American homes—more than daily 
winter smoke was pouring; one spirit of preparation, one 
mood of good will, warmed houses and hearts. The whole 
visible heaven was receiving the incense of Kentucky 
Christmas fires; the whole visible earth was a panorama 
of the common peace. 


Whether any child would ever philosophise so deeply 
as does Herbert, may be doubted; but the curious 
manner of his upbringing, the constant companionship of 
his father, might certainly have made the boy’s mind 
outstrip his years. The conversations between the doctor 
and his son show that the boy has pierced his father’s 
secret, and the doctor is silenced by this knowledge. 
Quietly, without a word, the youngster has been watching ; 
he knows that the sweet, motherly woman in another home 
is infinitely more sympathetic to him and to his father 
than the reserved, stately form which presides at the table 
of his own home. He puts leading questions, having, on 
his own account, a child’s love-affair with little Elizabeth, 
the daughter of the other woman. “Do you love a girl 
longer if you tell her or if you don’t tell her?” he asks. 


“I’m afraid nobody has ever tried both ways! Suppose 
you try both, and let us have the benefit of your ex- 
perience.”’ 

“Well, then, if you love, do you love for ever?’’ 

The doctor laughed nervously, and tightened his arms 
round the innocent. 
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“ Nobody has lived for ever yet—nobody knows! ”’ 


“ But forever while you live—do you love as long as 
that?” 


Then comes the question which opens the father’s 
eyes :— 


“Just between ourselves—suppose that when I am a 
man, and after I have been married to Elizabeth awhile, 
I get tired of her and want a little change. And I fell in 
love with another man’s wife and dared not tell her, 
because if I did I might get a bullet through me; would 
I love the other man’s wife more because I could not tell 


her, or would I love her more because I told her and risked 
the bullet ?’’ 


Pall-like silence draped the room—thick, awful silence. 
The father lifted his son from his lap to the floor, and 
turned him squarely around and looked him in the eyes 
imperiously. Many a time with some such screened but 
piercing power he, as a doctor, had scrutinised the faces 
of children to see whether they were aware that some vast 
tragedy of life was in the room with them... . 

“You had better go now,” he urged, gently. 


The fearful climax arrives when one morning the mother 
reproves the boy for some little lapse in good manners. 
They are all seated at the table, and the scene is impres- 
sive in its simplicity. The boy is at once resentful. 
“ By way of grateful acknowledgment, he laid down his 
knife and fork and stiffened his back against his chair 
and looked at her steadily” :— 


“T don’t see what you have to do with my manners,’’ 
he said, as though the opportunity had come at last for 
him to speak his mind on the family situation. “ You've 
spoiled everything for us. You ought never to have been 
my mother. Mrs, Ousley ought to have been my mother.” 
And then he looked at his father for approval that he had 
brought the truth out at last. 


The doctor at the beginning of that utterance had started 
toward him with the quick movement of one who tries to 
shut a door through which a hurricane has begun to rush. 
Now, without a word, he rose from the table, and grasping 
the boy by the wrist led him from the room. 


The book is as sad and as sweet as “The Choir 
Invisible” ; higher praise could hardly be given. Where- 
in the exact secret of Mr. Allen’s charm lies is difficult to 
say, but we imagine it is in the undertones of his writing, 
not in the obvious precision of his style. His conversa- 
tions are suggestive, his descriptions have cadences felt 
rather than heard. This is not to say that humour or 
decision is lacking; nor, when we say that the story is 
sad, do we mean that it is depressing. There are passages 
which the reader will mark and return to again and 
again; there are chapters, such as “The Book of the 
Years,” which must be placed with the very best work 
of the author. By describing the doctor’s surroundings, 
his house, his pictures, Mr. Allen lets us see the man 
himself, and we are prepared for the cheery conclusion: 
“Tf storms broke over his head he insisted that the 
weather just then was especially fine; if trouble knocked 
at the door he announced with regret from the inside that 
the door was locked.” 

Of the charm of the scenes where Mr. Allen’s characters 
have their life-history to work out, we have said little; 
it is well known to all admirers of his work. Three 
volumes, we believe, were promised, to finish the story 
completely; we do not quite see how anything can be 
added to the present one, but Mr. Allen may possibly 
have a surprise for us next year. If so, there is something 
to anticipate eagerly in the literary world; if not, we 
still have one more delightful volume to place with the 
ever-new Kentucky romances. 








JAPANESE HOME LIFE 


Home Life in Tokyo. By Juxicnt Inovys. Illustrated. 
(The Tokyo Printing Company, Tokyo, Japan.) 
Mr. Juxicut Inovyr has given us a careful study of the 
manners and customs of the capital of Japan, though, as 
a matter of fact, his remarks would apply equally well to 
town life generally in Nippon. His work has been amaz- 
ingly thorough in regard to the particular subjects with 
which he has dealt. There is always an encyclopedic love 
of detail, and the writer has displayed his facts without 
presenting them in a picturesque fashion. But we have 
had too many of the “ pretty-pretty” type of book dealing 
with Japan, and it is refreshing to come across a Japanese 
author who abandons the clap-trap of the book-making 
globe-trotter, and is content to set down in sober manner 
information pertaining to domestic life in his own country. 

There are occasions when Mr. Inouye’s love of detail 
becomes a little wearisome even to the most sympathetic 
reader. His elaborate description of male dress is a point 
in question, and as we plod through the plaits and folds 
of the hakama, we are glad that no English writer, after 
consulting his tailor, has been so indiscreet as to 
describe the minutiw of a frock-coat or pair of trousers. 
Sometimes the detail is too trivial to be worthy: of 
notice, as when the author tells us that the Japanese 
had a passing craze for ping-pong. Mr. Inouye has 
an ingenious theory as to why the Japanese people 
do not kiss, and he presents his theory with a 
delicate sense of humour. He writes: “To squat face 
to face with the knees touching would require the 
body to be bent forward as if it were going to wrestle; 
and if the lovers were then to take each other’s arms there 
would be a regular tussle, and their balance would be 
more uneven than before. As they could not get at each 
other without rolling on the mats, sweethearts with any 
sense of decorum would have to forgo the pleasure of 
kissing.” 

The chief charm of the present volume lies in the fact 
that the author, evidently as familiar with English ways 
as with those of his own country, sets dowr his remarks 
without any bias. ‘His picture of the Japanese wife is an 
accurate portrait, and he leaves it to our own judgment as to 
whether or not she has a good time of it. Though wishing 
to retain as far as possible, even in Tokyo, the charm of 
Old Japan, we look forward to a day when the Japanese 
wife will not be quite so much in the background, not quite 
so much dominated by her husband’s father and mother ; 
to a time when her pretty accomplishments and fine self- 
control may be united with a workaday comradeship which 
she may share with her husband to mutual advantage. 
Though the Japanese system of marriage leaves scarcely 
any old maids in Japan (thanks to the go-between whose 
business it is to bring young people together), at the same 
time it must be admitted that the custom of planning 
marriages so far in advance, and without the consent of 
the people in question, largely accounts for the frequency 
of unhappy unions and the prevalence of divorce. 

Mr. Inouye is particularly interesting and informative 
in his chapter dealing with “ children,” and has something 
to say in regard to childbirth. On the fifth month prior 
to the accouchement, the woman approaching motherhood 
is submitted to the following treatment: “The midwife 
girds her under her clothes with a wide strip of bleached 
cotton, with the object of keeping the child as small as 
possible so as to ensure a light delivery.” We do not 
doubt that such a custom minimises the pain experienced 
at such a time, but it must, together with the practice 
of squatting, retard physical growth, and no doubt accounts 
for the miniature stature of the Japanese people. It would 
be interesting to know if such a custom is adopted in the 
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case of mothers of wrestlers, who are men of fine physique 
and far above the average height. 

Besides the subjects already mentioned, Mr. Inouye 
describes “Public Amusements,” “ Accomplishments,” 
“Houses,” etc., and in the main covers the ground pretty 
completely. He makes up for his lack of style by a happy 
knack of giving us information not to be found elsewhere. 
The volume has a number of charming illustrations, and 
it is a pity that so excellent a book is at present without 
an index. We hope that if another edition is called for 
this defect will be remedied, and that the author will give 
an additional chapter descriptive of religious beliefs which 
play so important a part in Japanese home life. 





VERSE 


Sanctuary and Other Poems. By R. G. T. Coventry. 
(Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) 


The Tulip Tree and Other Verses. By Rosert J. Kerr. 
(Combridge and Co., Dublin. 2s. 6d.) 


Cape Cod Ballads.. By Joszrpu C. Linootn. (Appleton 
and Co., New York. 5s. net.) 


In spite of certain defects, which seem to us more the 
result of immaturity than vice or weakness, Mr. R. G. T. 
Coventry is a poet of considerable interest. He is a little 
over-sensuous at times, given occasionally to vain repeti- 
tion, and uncertain where to stop in the portraying of an 
emotion. His style is not settled very firmly, and echoes 
voices old and new. This last is of small consequence 
when a writer shows individuality in his general point of 
view, and this Mr. Coventry does. We do not like his 
“Sanctuary,” the piece which gives its title to the present 
volume; it has an unattractive stanza, and its philosophy, 
which appears to be its raison d’étre, is not of the best. 
The poet is apt to consider himself a philosopher ez officio, 
and this is not always true; Mr. Coventry is a case in 
point. But for work like “Youth and Age,” “Youth and 
Youth,” and “A Woman has no Soul,” a great deal of 
praise is due. The versification is nearly flawless, and we 
like Mr. Coventry’s irregular rhyming lines, although their 
excessive use might become a vice. “In the Wilderness,” 
another poem of some length, is rather a failure; the in- 
spiration has flagged in many parts, whence arises a cer- 
tain forced effect. The short lyrics are perhaps the most 
mature work, in spite of the fact that they are more 
directly reminiscent than the longer poems. The follow- 
ing from “Autumn Leaves” has something of the true 
poignant touch :— 


The wind had left off screaming, 
’ And now was scarce a sigh 
Grown pitiful and thin, 
A tired, tearless thing, 
Like to the sobbing string 
Of some sad violin, 
Whereon love's fallen finger lingers dreaming. 
And I 
Fell to the old sad dreams, 
To thoughts long since put by, 
Lit by the ghostly gleams 
Of Memory. 


Altogether Mr. Coventry has given us reason to hope 
that he will one day be a poet of some note. 

It is the way of minor bards to be melancholy, and Mr. 
Robert J. Kerr is no exception to the rule. He is seldom 
even moderately cheerful, but he is nearly always dainty 
and melodious. On the other hand, he is very weak; if 
he would considerably reduce the amount of sugar he em- 





ploys in the making of his verse, he would find the loss in 
sweetness more than overbalanced by the gain in strength. 
He emphasises his weakness by an unwise addiction to 
artificial verse forms; .there are thirty-three rondels and 
numerous triolets in “The Tulip Tree.” Here is one of 
Mr. Kerr’s triolets: it is not one of the best, but it illus- 
trates our point :— 


Like a star ashine on a desolate seu, 
Like a light on a lonely shore, 
Is your slow sweet smile; and énfolding me, 
Like a star ashine on a desolate sea, 
Lies the light of your love eternally, 
With a tender, mystical lore ; 
Like a star ashine on a desolate sea, 
Like a light on a lonely shore. 


Now, “Like a star ashine on a desolate sea” is pretty, 
but it does not bear a thrice-fold repetition in the course 
of eight lines. And as nearly all the French forms Mr. 
Kerr is so fond of involve these repetitions, they are better 
left alone by all but very strong-voiced singers. “Olden 
Fancies,” the longest piece in the book, and “A Ballade 
of Meve” strike a clear and certain note which is lack- 
ing elsewhere. 

It is really quite unnecessary to criticise such a book 
as this of Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln’s. It has a medicinal 
and invigorating value which, to a great extent, compels 
silence as to its artistic shortcomings. Mr. Lincoln writes 
of simple events and characters in a New England coast 
village, and most of the things which have long since been 
said of the American humorous and pathetic dialect- 
writers may be said also of him. When we open the book 
and read :— 


Summer nights at Granpa’s—ain’t they soft and still! 
Just the curtains rustlin’ on the window-sill, 

And the wind a-blowin’, warm and wet and sweet— 
Smellin’ like the meadows or the fields of wheat ; 
Just the bullfrogs pipin’ in among the grass, 

Where the water’s shinin’ like a looking’-glass ; 
Just a deg a-barkin’ somewheres up along, 

So far off his yelpin’ ’s like a kind of song, 


we doff the critical cap and prepare to be delighted at all 
costs. Everything Mr. Lincoln writes is genial and gentle 
and sincere, and to read his book is to have a lesson in 
simplicity. We should add a word of appreciation of 
Mr. Edward W. Kemble’s very clever illustrations. They 
reflect the spirit of the text exactly. 





TYROLESE TRAVELS 


Joy of Tyrol. A Human Revelation. Edited by J. M. 
BuakeE. With Original Illustrations drawn by the 
Lady. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


Tats book is a strange mixture, but a vastly agreeable one. 
It takes the form of letters written by a curate on holiday 
bent, and with the Tyrol as a playground, sketches of the 
scenery being by a lady, of whom more anon. 

The volume opens with a letter from Innsbruck, 
written in a blazing temper with Aunt Julienne, 
commonly called Soup by her dutiful nephew. The 
letter and the temper are caused by the receipt of a 
telegram from the writer’s sister: “Soup boiling over. 
Extra day necessary to cool her down.—Lois.” The 
first part of the tour is confined to the curate, Ronnell, 
and Ronnell’s sister, whom the curate remembersas a 
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little prig, who in her flapper days asked “whether 
he was converted.” Now he is anticipating a bad time, 
but remarks in favour of the lady who rejoices in the name 
of Marsalyas that her lips “are not so much like the back 
of a stuck envelope as one is accustomed to find in persons 
of highly finished religiosity.” 

The development of what amounts to almost an antipathy 
at starting to a situation which is too much even for the 
curate’s adjectives, is the motif of the book, and the Lady 
provides her quota in the shape of 111 very well done 
sketches of the scenery of the Tyrol, which give the book 
quite a charm of its own. They are minute, but excellent. 
The soul of the curate is, in the first place, devoted to 
the scenery, but little by little stray thoughts concerning 
the Lady appear as postscripts to the letters, and show 
which way the wind is blowing. The epigrammatic style 
is affected by Ronnell in his conversation, and the fol- 
lowing was quite a lengthy remark from him to his 
sister, apropos of a sketch on page 20, “A Jesuit 
Church”: “Marsalyas, dear, I. always understood that 
really good people would regard this as the dwelling-place 
of the Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse; personally, 
I don’t know the difference between her and little Red 
Riding Hood—perhaps there is none; but Y am shocked 
to find you drawing sin so beautifully.” 


The curate’s description of Marsalyas at this time is as 
follows: —‘ She distinctly is not what bootmakers call 
a ‘stock size,’ but the whole arrangement is wretched. 
Talk she will not; looks intelligent, is—a dummy.” If 
the book is true, we should think the curate, now a rector, 
is not likely to forget these words. He further described 
a woman with cheeks like crimson Russia leather, who 
waited on the party, as “a daughter of sunshine,” to which 
Ronnell crooned: “ Yes, sunshine and frosty air, and after 
that the drink. And may there be no .” His sister 
cut him short with such an elaborate defence of peasant 
life that we wondered where she learned her skill in lying. 


Letter 10 opens: —‘“ Sapient but late rising sir,—How 
would you like to be greeted at 5.30 a.m. by a girl with 
eves like flowers which had shut before sunset, and so kept 
the light inside until the sun was up again?” The 
curate is certainly expanding. 

One quotation from the Lady:—‘“ You see that grey 
tissue, it is the curtain between us Northerners and Italy. 
The other side Poetry walks in the open, Imagination 
basks like a fearless child among the vines, and Beauty 
sits watching the quarrymen of Marble. Blessed are the 
Romance peoples. This side the Business corpuscle runs 
in men’s arteries; they look at everything, even at 
Almighty God, with calculation across a counter and 
keep shop in their very souls.” 





She utterly refused to be interrupted, and went on:— | 


“ Listen to the waters of the Eisak. Where is it off to? 
Italy—because it is wise, and directly it arrives it changes 
its throaty name to Adige, soft to the tongue. . . . There 
is still a gate called Beautiful into the Temple of 
Things-that-matter, but our Puritanic Forefathers, with 
profane lack of manners, slammed it so tight that it 


jammed, and their less than pious descendants vastly pre- | 


fer wrangling over the architecture of the building, or the 


qualifications of those who want to go in, to attempting to | 
swing it open again. Why, I tell you, quite illiterate | 
Italians are more sensitive to what is beautiful than a | 
couple of lifetimes would make a prosperous Englishman.”’ | 


The letters are mixtures of grave and gay thought, and | 


there is no doubt that the strong contrasts make them 
more enjoyable. 








A STUDY IN TEMPERAMENT 
The Gates: A Study in Prose. (John Murray. 6s.) 


Aut readers of the Odyssey have marked—and perhaps 
learned—that beautiful passage which refers to the 
“double gateways” of horn and ivory. It is to these, 
judging by a quotation given, that the anonymous author 
of this fine novel refers in his title; but there is another 
sense in which the title is appropriate. The hero, whom 
we are permitted to know as “ Paul,” is ever at the gates 
of a delectable land, but never passes the threshold ; 
happiness seems almost within his grasp time after time, 
when fate or his pertinacious ill-luck snatches the brim- 
ming cup away. 

We hear that the author is a young man; if so, and if 
this is his first book (both of which conditions we find it 
difficult to believe, so mature is the style), he is on the 
road to fame, for the character-drawing power shown in 
these pages is really extraordinary. The opening chapter, 
which presents “A Full-length Portrait” of Paul, is al- 
most too good, since we were compelled to realise that no 
writer could maintain so high a level throughout a whole 
book, therefore a certain amount of disappointment was 
inevitable as the story progressed. Paul, the man who 








tightened by a decision,” is vividly before the reader’s 
eyes in this chapter. His father had been “ devoutly 
religious, orthodox, conservative, and entirely detached 
from practical life; his mother an intellectual, and, there- 
| fore, not very intelligent. As a boy Paul had piouslv 
| adhered to a form of prayer written out by his father— 
piously, that is, in the Latin rather than in the modern 
sense of the word. He had never been allowed to inter- 
rupt his mother while she was talking; and she never 
stopped. His father had invested his faith in Theological 
Consols; both of them had saved their son the trouble 
of thinking, a state of affairs which his inert nature had 
accepted not ungratefully.” His intimate friend, Arthur, 
who occupied the flat below (they were domiciled in Paris) 
was older, more experienced, and of rather sterner stuff 
than Paul; “one felt sure he could neyer have whistled 
in his life.” It will be seen that a rich vein of cynicism 
runs through the book, and occasionally this is too freely 
used; as when we hear that “there is nothing most young 
men dislike so much as having aspersions cast upon their 
| 





immorality.” As a rule, however, the restraint is admir- 
able. To detail the plot is impossible, but Paul’s unfortu- 
nate love problems are its principal theme, and are worked 
out in a manner which we can only praise, since the 
ending seems natural. The first woman who claims him 
is one with a “past”—also, we may say, a sufficiently 
| lurid present; and the latent antagonism of their diverse 
' natures is brought out finely. Together, one evening, they 
| visit the organ-loft of St. Sulpice to hear Widor’s magnifi- 
| cent playing, but “he was not quite sure that he would 
| not sooner have come alone.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He half feared that her presence might be the one jarring 
note in the harmonies that would well up within and 
without him. Unconsciously he edged away from her a 
little as he stole to the edge of the loft and peered over 
the balustrade upon the body of the church, silent and 
motionless, yet alive with God’s images, half divined in 
the incensed gloom—as in some Doré dream—row upon 
| row of them, furled regularly and reverently over upon 
| themselves like velvety billows seen at night, capped here 
and there with the foam of a face, arrested in rolling to 
break on the low, shelving white cliffs of an island of light 
—the altar, whence the whisper of their unspoken prayers 
was borne to his ears like the sound of recoiling and 
recurring successions of soft surges on the sand of the 
seashore. 


lacks initiative, whose boyish mouth “had never yet been - 
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The music seethes over him, and his soul goes out to 
it; he forgets her; and then her voice clashes upon his 
reverie: “ Well, how much longer are you going to stand 
there? Let’s get off and have some supper at home.” 
That was the beginning of the end; but even after this 
he fights a duel for her sake. 

Tragedy follows, but we must leave our readers to find 
out for themselves how this remarkable man and his 
friend Arthur fight off fate for years, only to be van- 
quished at last. In the inevitableness of it all we find 
a hint of Thomas Hardy’s power; but the scene and the 
scope of the story are very different from the countryside 
idylis and sorrows of Wessex. The exotic atmosphere of 
Paris pervades the book, and we may not altogether agree 
with the author’s outlook on life; but the fact remains 
that “The Gates” is a notable novel, cleverly conceived, 
and beautifully written, and one which leaves the reader 
anxious to find more from the same pen. 


ramones 


THE THEATRE 


“Tue Princess CLEMENTINA” AT THE QuEEN’s THEATRE. 
THERE is no possibility of success at the Queen’s Theatre 
while it is under the management of Mr. H. B. Irving until 
he places himself in the hands of an absolutely fearless 
adviser who will tell the truth and shame the devil. It 
becomes more and more obvious with each production that 
Mr. H. B. Irving gives that he is surrounded by men not 
only without courage but who belong to a period that is 
dead and done with. What is the result? There is no 
one strong enough or capable enough of taking Mr. H. B. 
Irving by the shoulders, ignoring the fact that he has 
inherited a great name, and giving him several hours of 
such drastic home truths that he will revolutionise his 
entire method of acting and begin all over again, humbly 
and earnestly, keeping in front of him manfully this fact, 
that if he had not been the son of his father he would be 
at this moment an actor second to none in London. In 
the constant striving to reproduce the tones, mannerisms, 
gestures, and tricks—for they were tricks after all—of the 
late Henry Irving, his son has not only shown a great lack 
of wisdom and perception, but has gradually lost the 
sympathy and the admiration of playgoers who desire above 
all things to find something of originality, however feeble it 
may be, in this actor. It it our painful duty to say in face 
of the fulsome and insincere flattery of some of the critics 
and all, apparently, of Mr. H. B. Irving’s friends, that 
playgoers, both in London and in the country, are sick and 
tired of finding that he persists, intelligent as he is, in 
being content to give a series of feeble imitations. In “ The 
Princess Clementina,” the new play by George Pleydell 
and A. E. W. Mason, he has been provided with a showy 
part with one moment of human emotion and sincerity 
which lifts it out of the ruck of many similar parts in 
many similar plays. It is disappointing to find that, with 
the wholesome desire to break away from his father’s old 
parts, Mr. Irving brings to bear upon this one all his 
worst imitative faculties. Even in the matter of make-up 
Mr. Irving does not conform with the period of the play, 
but endeavours to look like his father in the part of 
Ravenswood, and so much is he the slave of imitation that 
there is not one moment. in the whole of his acting which 
is part of himself. He is hollow, stagey, and insincere. 
His restlessness is Hicksian. He deliberately intones and 
studiously puts his voice out of tune. In the one good 
scene in the play which, in the hands of an actor who 
forgot that he was acting, might have been made very 
beautiful and touching, Mr. Irving was grotesque and con- 











veyed an effect of persistent artificiality. It is not too 
much to say that if Mr. Irving were removed bodily from 
the cast of “The Princess Clementina,” and any one of the 
dozen young actors who have recently come to the front 
were put in his place, there might be some hope for the 
play. So long as Mr. Irving appears nightly as Charles 
Wogan there is no hope for it whatever. 

The Princess Gheanentien ” is a one-act play flattened 
out into a play with four acts and eight scenes. It is a 
ponderous and amateurish adaptation of a very pleasant 
novel; and if, late as it is, the two scenes in the first act 
are cut out bodily, and the first scene of the third act and 
the second scene of the fourth act follow upon their super- 
fluous heels, there is still a chance for the play. Even if 
these wholesale blue-pencillings are made there yet remains 
one other very desirable change. The whole of the inci- 
dental music must be removed. It is, as it stands, old- 
fashioned and tuneless, and it has a most depressing effect 
upon the audience, being lugubrious to a degree. If there 
had been one man in the Queen’s Theatre with the courage 
of his convictions all these changes must have been made 
before the final dress rehearsal of the play. Conceive 
what might have been made of the story of Clementina. 
James Stuart, the son of James II., who is keeving up 4 
sort of court at Bologna, desires to be married to the 
Princess Clementina. King George the First’s man, 
Walpole, is all against this plan as he is against every 
plan concocted by the Pretender, and so bv the devious 
methods then resorted to he keeps the Princess and her 
mother close prisoners at a villa at Innspruck. Mr. 
Charles Wogan, an Irishman, a soldier of fortune, a pale 
reflection of D’Artagnan with nothing of that Gascon’s 
itch for fighting, sees an opportunity for strengthening his 
position with James Stuart by rescuing the Princess and 
bringing her to the Pretender’s court. This he eventually 
succeeds in doing, but while on the road back to Bologna 
he finds that he has fallen in love with his master’s future 
wife, and when, after a series of adventures which should 
be, but are not, breathless, he and the Princess are closeted 
together in a lonely hut, he discovers that his love is 
returned. It is in the motionless moment before the dawn. 
The Princess, who in the shock of emotion is a very 
ordinary woman, gives the hired soldier, the paid 
adventurer, the opportunity of rising to the level of the 
great heroes by renouncing her or of sinking even below 
his own by taking advantage of her love and the oppor- 
tunity. He chooses heroship, flings open the shutters, and 
lets into the room, in which the air is quivering with 
humanity, the cold practical light of a new day. They 
ride on to the Pilgrim Inn at Bologna, halt there to wait 
for a summons from James Stuart, learn that he has left 
for Spain and are brought face to face with an ordeal even 
harder and more heart-breaking than that of renunciation. 
Wogan is commanded to stand as proxy for James Stuart 
before the altar of St. Joseph and be married theoretically 
to the woman to marry whom he would sell his soul. 
It will be seen that out of this story there might have been 
made a short, stirring, picturesque, emotional and pathetic 
play. Mr. George Pleydell and Mr. A. E. W. Mason have 
succeeded only in making it a long, attenuated, unexciting, 
and almost unmoving thing. All their lack of stagecraft 
could not, however, render the renunciation scene anything 
but beautiful and moving, badly played as it was. In 
this scene Miss Stella Campbell’s lack of experience handi- 
capped her greatly. Apart from the charm of youth and 
a very pretty naturalness, there was nothing in her favour, 
and in Mr. Irving’s place we longed to see Mr. Robert 
Lorraine, whose manliness, eagerness, strength, and 


beautiful voice would have lifted the scene up to great 
heights and left his audience stirred and shaken. 
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Let us analyse more closely Mr. Irving’s methods in 
this scene. One moment he endeavoured to show deep 
emotion by standing with his mouth open and his eyes 
staring vacantly at the audience. The next moment he 
drew his feet noisily across the stage and threw out his 
arms windmill-wise. Then he moaned loudly, flung himself 
upon a sofa, doubled his legs beneath him, and clutched 
at the untidy cloth about his neck. Then he sprang to his 
feet, stamped across the stage, and delivered several lines 
in a hoarse whisper, and finally, when the Princess sank 
into his arms, he uttered a series of croaking noises. Not 
for one moment did he take his eyes from the audience 
or give them any idea of the fact that he was doing any- 
thing else than give a series of carefully-rehearsed Swedish 
drills. It was a gymnastic display interspersed with 
meaningless vocal sounds to the accompaniment of in- 
appropriate incidental music. Of any suggestion of love, 
human feeling, or despair, there was none. It was an 
amazing coup de théatre of exaggerated artificiality. Again 
and again we asked ourselves, with the recollection of this 
display strong upon us, what is likely to become of Mr. 
H. B. Irving? Is there no one, has he no single friend 
loyal enough to take him in hand and implore him to 
forget that his name is Irving and to play his parts quietly, 
naturally, and noiselessly? The stage needs Mr. Irving. 
He is a man of intelligence and of education. He is com- 
paratively young, and he has the confidence of men who 
are willing to risk money in theatrical enterprise. He is 
in a position that enables him to commission plays from 
men of imagination and ability. He has a theatre in 
which to produce them and the means to engage the best 
available talent. The irony of the whole thing is brought 
to a head when the unanswerable fact remains that all of 
his productions stand in danger of failure when he himself 
appears in the leading parts. This is as pitiful as it is 
unnecessary. If to-morrow Mr. Irving were to retire from 
management, join the ranks of the unemployed actors, and 
were to have the good fortune to be engaged by Mr. George 
Alexander or Mr. Charles Frohman to take up a sub- 
ordinate part of one of Sir Arthur Pinero’s plays, what 
would be the result? The first night’s audience would 
leave the theatre surprised and delighted with the re- 
incarnation of Mr. H. B. Irving, because from the first 
rehearsal to the last he would have been drilled and drilled 
and drilled by the master dramatist and not one of his 
old tricks would remain. We have frequently admired 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s work. We desire nothing so much as 
to admire it again. The English stage is in crying need of 
new blood. In Mr. H. B. Irving there should be a man 
who could supply the stage with the best work of living 
dramatists interpreted with all the naturalness and 
sincerity of the new school of acting. What a pity it is 
that such a man, with such chances, with all his best years 
before him, and with a theatre at his back, should not 
strive to progress in his art but should deliberately set 
himself, as it seems to us, to retrogression. Sir Henry 
Irving possessed an irresistible personality, a magnetism 
that was curious and bizarre and an imagination quite out 
of the ordinary. For these reasons only were his tricks 
of voice and gait forgiven, or, at any rate, overlooked. 
How absurd it is, therefore, for one who is devoid of this 
personality, magnetism, and imagination, to set himself to 
keep alive these tricks of voice and gait. 

It would be unfair to analyse Miss Campbell’s perform- 
ance very far. It is her misfortune rather than her fault 
that she is engaged to play a part quite beyond her 
technical ability. It only remains to repeat that she looks 
extremely charming, plays very prettily and nicely, but 
is unable to bring out all that there is in “ Princess 
Clementina.” From a long cast we may select Mr. Arthur 





Curtis as M. de Chaéteaudoux for a word of commendation. 
He gave his small part a touch of character and his 
humour was a welcome relief. We were grateful also to 
Mr. Nigel Playfair, who, as the Prince of Baden, was 
excellent. Mr. J. Patric Curwen as Mr. Ballard was duly 
sardonic and used a good voice well. Miss Grace Croft 
as Lady Featherstone meant what she said and conveyed 
the fact to the audience. Mr. Charles Allan’s Cardinal Origo 
was undignified and trivial, and Mr. Arthur Whitby was 
badly cast as Harry Whittington, the villain of the piece. 
Miss Helen Rous as the Princess Mother was no better in 
this part than she is in any of the parts she has recently 
played, while Miss Dorothea Baird as Jenny endeavoured, 
with no success, to make much out of little. We are still 
wondering why Mr. Eille Norwood as James Stuart the 
Pretender spoke French with a German accent. 





MUSIC 


M. Sapetintxorr did well when he decided to come to 
Queen’s Hall and give a concert entirely devoted to the 
compositions of Franz Liszt. The number of composers 
with whom, under ordinary circumstances, one would be 
willing to spend a long afternoon, while they told us their 
thoughts through the medium of a pianoforte and an 
orchestra, is not a large one, and Liszt’s claims to be 
included in the list would by no means meet with a general 
assent. But the circumstances are not ordinary. The 
centenary of Liszt falls next year, and a concert in celebra- 
tion of its vigil was quite appropriate. Moreover, it is 
high time that some serious and sustained effort should 
be made in England to induce the public, and some of 
those who set up to guide the public’s taste, to grant a 
fairer, a more dispassionate consideration to the work of 
this great man, and his influence on the development of 
the musical art. Many years ago, while Liszt was still 
alive, some of his pupils, notably Mr. Walter Bache, 
laboured with self-sacrifice and enthusiasm in their master’s 
cause. But in those days we were living in another world 
of music altogether. Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn— 
those were our gods. Bach was scarcely known, Wagner 
was believed to be a charlatan, Schumann was only known 
by the initiated, Brahms was but a name, Franck, 
Tchaikovsky, Strauss, Debussy, were unknown, and 
Dvorak was scarcely heard of. The public, which now can 
hear half-a-dozen fine orchestral concerts in a fortnight, 
had little beyond Sydenham and the Philharmonic 
Society, and the programmes at those concerts were mainly 
devoted to “the classics.” The great public which now 
looks upon Wagner and Brahms as a trifle old-fashioned, 
and is impatient of music not hall-marked by some “ new 
movement ”—that public lived musically on the “ Morceaux 
de Salon” which it tinkled on its pianos at home, and 
thought itself lifted in ecstasy to heaven when on Sunday 
it went to church and heard Stainer and Dykes, or Gounod 
at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. What chance was there for 
Liszt in those simple days? 

Now we almost suffer from a plethora of fine orchestral 
concerts: we have heard the music of all the composers ; 
we study scores, and are acquainted with the rudiments, 
at least, of musical history. Our daily newspapers pay 
almost as much attention to music as to murder. We are, 
then, amply provided with opportunities; we ought, by 
this time, to be able to form fair judgments on the great 
musicians of the past, and we ought especially to be 
willing to give generous attention to the work of those 
who were in any sense pioneers in the musical art, those 
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who were the fathers of forms which are now commonplace 
to us. It is strange, therefore, and it is a shame, that 
some of the leaders of musical opinion in England should 
still be found incapable of referring to Liszt without some 
jibe or sneer; that the public, apparently, is uninterested 
in the work and history of a man to whom, if they 
would take the trouble to understand it, they owe so 
much. This was a man whose character had so noble a 
side that he should be honoured, if only as a bright 
exceptional spirit who shined with love and generosity in 
a dull, self-seeking generation. His qualities of intelli- 
gence and versatility were so brilliant that as an historical 
figure he should win our interest and admiration. 
Amateurs of the pianoforte should surely give some little 
attention to the man of whom Saint-Saéns could say: “ The 
influence of Liszt on the destiny of the piano has been 
enormous; I can only compare it to the revolution worked 
by Victor Hugo on the mechanism of the French language 

The methods which he discovered are become the 
indispensable condition, nay, the very foundation of 
modern execution.” Enthusiasts for orchestral music 
should surely allow some measure of credit to the man who, 
in composing for the orchestra, “dared that which no one 
had dared before him, and made many brilliant discoveries 
in a new domain; who broke the mould of the ancient 
symphony and the venerable overture, and proclaimed the 
reign of music freed from all discipline but that which 
the author himself sets up with regard to the special 
circumstances of that which he is composing.” It is 
incontestable that Liszt has a high place among the 
pioneers of art. That he was unequal as a composer, that 
self-criticism was not one of his strong points, that he was 
prodigal and perhaps careless, that he tried to do more 
than he could, and, in Saint-Saéns’ picturesque phrase, 
“sometimes, in his soaring towards an inaccessible ideal, 
seemed to break a wing against some invisible obstruction ” 
—we may admit all this, and yet should no less honour 
the composer who was so intrepid an explorer, whose 
achievements have produced such far-reaching results. A 
thoughtful American writer, who justly speaks of Liszt as 
the “Grand Seigneur” of modern music, says: “It is not 
the least of the tragedies of that music that the man who 
not only stamped upon his art a style vivid and individual 
in an extreme degree, but who achieved nothing less than a 
new and revolutionary form of Mmusical utterance, should be 
denied the recognition freelyaccorded to musicians of utterly 
inferior calibre, and of negligible and receding importance.” 
Let us hope, then, that during the coming year an effort 
will be made to show us what is the rightful place of 
Liszt in the history of the art we love. If we are to have 
his Concertos and other principal works for the piano and 
orchestra played to us, we could hardly wish for an inter- 
preter of them more brilliant and satisfying than M. 
Sapellnikoff. But the Concertos and the Fantasias do not 
make such a demand on the poetical sympathies of a 
pianist as do some of the compositions for piano alone, 
and the arrangement of Schubert’s “ Wanderer ” Fantasia, 
clever as it is, is not one of the works by which we should 
wish Liszt to be judged. 

The concerts of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
are generally pleasant functions. The amateurs, no doubt, 
call in a certain amount of professional help, and they 
give performances which usually make up in animation 
for what they may lack in finish. They let us hear music 
of a light and cheerful nature, taking care that it is worth 
hearing, and at their last concert they were quite wise to 
revive Tchaikovsky’s Suite “Le Belle au Bois dormant,” 
if only for the sake of its inimitable meeting between the 
“ Puss-in-Boots”” and the “ White Cat.” Richard Strauss 





himself might well envy the perfection with which cat- 
language, whether of invitation or indignant repulse, has 
been here reproduced. We also had the pleasure of hearing 
one of the most individual and attractive of English 
singers, Mies Louise Dale, who has not appeared at im- 
portant London concerts of late as often as could be 
wished. Her charm of voice and her purity of style, 


together with a certain grace in which she has 
no rival, mark her out as a vocalist of rare 
distinction, and it would be much to the benefit 


of our audiences if they could have more frequent 
opportunities of hearing her in good music. A French 
singer, also endowed with uncommon gifts of style, intelli- 
gence, and knowledge, who does not give us nearly as many 
opportunities of deighting in her art as we should like, 
is Mme. Jeanne Raunay. Why does she not come as 
regularly as the swallows? It is difficult to recall any 
singer who is more entirely admirable in the beautiful 
and difficult songs of the modern French school, but Mme. 
Raunay’s versatility is not confined to the art of showing 
us the nuances of style which separate Hahn from Fauré 
and Dupare from Debussy. She can sing Mozart, and essay 
with success such different characters as the Countess, 
Susanna, and Cherubino in “Le Nozze”; and, further, 
she is a consummate interpreter of the great old church 
music. For a long time we have heard few more beautiful 
and interesting things than the two Cantatas of Heinrich 
Schiitz (a composer whom Rembrandt might have painted), 
“© Siisser, O freiindlicher,” and “Ich will den Herren 
lob allezeit.” Also, among the artistes whom we should like 
tc hear with much greater frequency must be mentiened 
the three sisters Eyre—Miss Phyllis, Miss Margery, and 
Miss Ruth. The music they make, whether they sing Trios 
by Weelkes, or Atterbury, or Purcell, or the more modern 
Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, or whether they touch instruments 
with their light, sympathetic fingers, is as pleasant as their 
pretty names. Their cleverness is great, and it is more 
than rivalled by their intelligence and spirit, and the 
result of constant association is that their ensemble of 
thought and style is very perfect. 

Madame Donalda, well known in opera, has made a 
début as a singer of lieder, and she was very fairly suc- 
cessful, for she starts with much in her favour. But she 
is not yet “ as to the manner born.” She sang constrainedly, 
as one who is not on perfectly easy terms with the 
medium she employs; while in “Caro nome” and such 
things she would sing with freedom and assurance. She 
is still timid about giving her powers full play in Schubert 
and Schumann and Brahms. She was, perhaps, best in 
Strauss’ pretty “ Wiegenlied” and Grieg’s “Am Berg- 
bach.” She was joined at this concert by an amateur with 
a pleasant voice, Lady Dufferin and Ava, who does not, 
we understand, propose to adopt the career of a pro- 
fessional singer, and need not, therefore, be criticised. 
The Classical Concert Society finished its season with 
a Bach concert of first-rate quality. There is probably no 
better native player of Bach than Mr. Tovey, and he 
rippled off the English Suite in E minor in a way that was 
quite entrancing. Then he accompanied the two Mr. 
Fransellas in a lovely thing which is the original version 
of the Sonata in G major for Cembalo and Viol de Gamba, 
and joined Mr. Friskin in the Concerto in C major for 
two harpsichords (they used pianofortes, but treated them 
delicately) with string accompaniment. Mr James 
McInnes sang a Cantata “Ich habe genug”; and thus 
was made up a model programme. At the Opera, 
“Salome ” has continued to attract immense audiences, and 
we have heard Baroness von Rappe in the chief part—a 
capable singer, but not a remarkable actress. 
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CAROL SINGERS 


WHEN we were boys there was no part of the Christmas 
festivities to which we looked forward more eagerly than 
the singing of carols from house to house on Christmas 
eve. If the night fell wild and rainy we had to abandon 
our tuneful journey and content ourselves with singing 
indoors. But if it was a dry night we set forth joyfully, 
even though a disquieted moon and inattentive stars fore- 
told a wet Christmas. Our hearts were lighter than men’s 
hearts can be, as we clattered down the lanes fortified by 
a hot supper and possibly a scalding tumblerful of mulled 
claret. We would always start at the houses of friends, 
and then, made bold by success, we would sing our glad 
tidings to any house which had a lit window. For the 
credit of human nature it may be said that we were made 
welcome wherever we went. Sometimes people offered us 
money, which our code forbade us to accept, though we 
should have liked it well enough; more frequently we 
were asked to come in and have something to eat or drink, 
offers with which even the infinite capacity of youth could 
by no means cope. If the night was frosty it was pleasant 
to toast ourselves for a minute or two in front of the 
fire before going out again into a world of frozen ruts, 
sparkling hedgerows, and mysteridus shadows, wherein we 
felt ourselves veritable figures of romance. 

And, indeed, we ourselves sang better than we knew. 
However cheerfully and noisily we might undertake the 
expedition, it was not long before we became aware that 
other spirits were abroad. The simple words and merry 
tunes which we sang suddenly became wonderfully signifi- 
cant. Between the verses we heard the sheep calling on 
far hills while the shepherd kings rode down to Bethlehem 
with their gifts. The trees and fields and houses took up 
the chant, and our noises were blended with that deep song 
of the Universe, which the new ears of the young hear so 
often and so clearly. When our carol was over there would 
fall a great silence that seemed to our quickened senses 
to be but a gentler and sweeter music of hope and joy. 
As we passed from one house to the next we spoke to 
each other in whispers for fear we should break the spell 
that held the night enchanted. Even as we heard other 
noises when we sang, so now we heard the sound of other 
feet that trod the same glad road as our own. From being 
a half-dozen of little boys come out to have some fun on 
Christmas eve, we had become a small section of a great 
army. Tramp, tramp, the joyful feet fell before and 
behind us along the road, and when we stopped to sing, 
the whole night thrilled into a triumphant ecstasy of song. 
On such nights the very earth, it seemed, sang carols. 

It is, perhaps, our vivid recollection of the glories of 
those memorable Christmas Eves that leads us to be gentle 
with the little boys and girl who sing at our door to-night. 
We have all listened to the eloquent persons who can prove 
that Christmas is not what it used to be. They point to 
the decadence of pantomime, the decay of the waits and 
mummers, and the democratic impudence of those who 
demand Christmas boxes. Well, it may be , but 
children do like modern pantomimes in spite of the 
generalisations of critics, and though a Salvation Army 
band is an unpicturesque substitute for such a village 
orchestra as is described in “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” it at least satisfies the ear of the sentimentalist at 
two o’clock of a frosty morning. That Christmas boxes 
are a nuisance is no new discovery. We find Swift grumb- 
ling to Stella about them exactly two hundred years ago. 
Mummers, we are told, are still to be found in the country ; 
five years back we saw them ourselves and were satisfied 
that they had learnt their rather obscure rhymes from 














their fathers before them, and not from any well-meaning 
society for faking old customs. 

This said, it must be admitted that carol singers are 
not what they were. Of the long procession of ragged 
children who have sung “ While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night” at our gate this December, not one had 
taken the trouble to learn either the words or the tune 
accurately. When asked to sing some other carol they 
broke down, and it was apparent that they were trusting 
to their hungry and thinly-clad appearance rather than 
to their singing, as a means to obtain alms from the charit- 
able. Sometimes—this we fear is really a modern note— 
the father was waiting in the background to collect the 
takings! It is rather difficult to know what to do in such 
cases, for the children may be punished if they are not 
successful; and yet the practice of sending insufficiently- 
clad children into the streets on a winter’s night is hardly 
to be encouraged. 

Nevertheless, though the abuse is manifest, we would 
hesitate to say that the custom of singing carols at our 
doors should be stopped. It is difficult to read the heart 
of a child aright, but it seems to us at least possible 
that a few of the children win more than a mere handful 
of pennies from their singing. Though they mumble their 
words to a tune they only half remember, it is not likely 
that the spirit that made wonderful the Christmas Eves 
of long ago shall altogether pass them by. Surely the 
night conspires with lights of the world to enchant them, 
and for their own ears their voices achieve beauty beyond 
the measure of mortal song. 

In truth this is a dream that we can ill afford to 
spare. It seems a pity, however, that the children are not 
taught carol-singing at school, especially as they are now 
often taught, to our great content, the old games and 
dances. Many of the older carols are really beautiful, 
both in the homely simplicity of their words and in the 
unaffected charm of the airs to which they are set. The 
desire of the average child for song is extraordinary; as 
extraordinary perhaps as the regrettable contempt of the 
average adult for poetry. Last year we were present at the 
dress rehearsal of the pantomime at Drury Lane, and we 
heard a theatreful of poor children sing the music-hall 
ditties of the hour with wonderful spirit and intensity. 
Our emotions were mixed. Mingled with the natural 
pleasure that they should be enjoying themselves was some- 
thing of regret for the sad lives that so small a treat could 
rouse to ectasy. Afterwards we felt sorry that the children 
had nothing better to sing. We have no prejudice against 
music-hall songs in general. They are not as intelligent 
as they might be, but they serve their time in pleasing, 
harmlessly enough, a number of people who also are not 
as intelligent as they might be. But somehow the lyres of 
little singing children deserve better fare than this. We 
look forward to a time when they will have it. 

Ricuarp MIppLeTon. 





A FANTASY 


Unper the grey, lowering sky, rent here and there by 
sudden golden cloud-bursts, a man, on whose face misery 
was stamped, and in whose heart reigned despair, trudged 
slowly on with dragging steps. Behind him loomed. 
Notre-Dame, majestic and austere remnant of the imme- 


) morial past ; lights began to twinkle, one by one, 


until the Ile de la Cité was ablaze. The man 
continued his way, paying no heed to anything 
save to his own sad thoughts. He strode down 
the quays, glancing fearfully at the river which 
sucked at the piles of the bridges and licked the worn, 
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grey stones of the parapets with treacherous tenderness, 
wishing that he dared throw himself into those swirling 
waters, and thus end his miserable existence; but he 
could not: he was afraid of the water, hated it bitterly. 
He shuddered as he thought of the night on which the 
sound of the river lapping at the door of his cottage on 
the banks of the Loire had reached him; he had just been 
able to escape, without even having the time to save his 
most cherished possessions, or the old stocking hidden 
away which contained his little savings. He had fled to 
the hills with his fellow-villagers; but when, some days 
later, he returned, he found a heap of stones, and some 
pieces of wood rotting in pools of yellow mud; all his 
simple belongings had disappeared, engulfed by the turbu- 
lent waters of the flood. : 

For some days he had been as a madman: taciturn, 
silent, and desperate. Then, suddenly, a wild hope sprang 
up in his soul; he resolved to go to Paris—to Paris where 
the high officials of State resided. He would see them 
himself, demand their aid, their support. In his heart, 
which had remained strangely childlike and simple, he 
did not doubt that he could penetrate easily into the pre- 
sence of the rulers. In any case, he would surely find 
help from the generous Parisians who had so largely sub- 
scribed, the preceding winter, for those ruined by the inun- 
dations. Many miles he tramped along the sodden roads, 
under the bleak winter sky, guiding himself by the dark, 
fantastic outlines of the trees. He passed through villages 
completely deserted, near fields submerged by the billowing 
flood, and sometimes he saw things floating on the surface 
of the waters—wan things, spectral and terrifying, at the 
sight of which he hurried on, shrinking and shivering, 
longing only to arrive in Paris, which in the innocence of 
his peasant soul he imagined to be the headquarters of 
some immense mutual-aid society. 

At last, one bleak morning he passed through the gates 
of the city; the noise and the brutality of the faubourgs 
terrified him, but he did not turn back. Once he sum- 


moned up his courage to ask a sergent de ville where he - 


could see Monsieur le Ministre.” “At the Dépét, if you 
don’t look out!” had been the gruff reply. And, at the 
threatening tone of the policeman’s voice, he felt so 
frightened that, darting away, he fled from the wrath of 
“Jes autorités.” But he no longer dared ask where he 
could meet the “ ministre,” for fear of being arrested. He 
trusted to Fate, and naively thought that if he only walked 
enough through the streets of Paris he would see the 
man he had come so far to find. He would easily recog- 
nise him, ‘having seen photographs of him in a newspaper. 
Alas! two days had passed since his arrival. He felt 
desperate, tired, hungry, and discouraged. The passers-by 
had only given him three sous since the preceding even- 
ing; just enough to buy a crust of bread. He crossed the 
Pont de la Concorde, and slouched up the Rue Royale, 
jostled and pushed by a crowd of gaily-dressed people. 
He overheard snatches of conversation: “WNoél/.... 
Messe de minuit ... . le réveillon,” and remembered that 
this must be the Veille de Noél. Not that he had ever 
kept those old-fashioned religious fétes, but the words 
brought back to his mind visions of his childhood. Alas! 
how far away it seemed. On the boulevards the crowd 
was still more dense; small booths had been erected on 
the side-walks; the stream of pleasure-seekers flowed on, 
and the man passed amongst them unnoticed, faint with 
hunger and discouragement. At last he sat down on a 
bench, huddled together like some poor wounded animal, 


and there in the midet of the bustle, noise, and confusion 
of Christmas Eve, he fell asleep. 








It was nearly eleven o’clock when he awoke. At first 
he thought he was dreaming. He rose painfully, shook 
himself, and turned. Near him one of the chief Parisian 
restaurants gleamed and scintillated. He slunk up to the 
window and tried to peer in. Through a chink of the 
blind he caught a glimpse of an immense room, in which 
were laid numerous small tables; the white cloths, the 
chinaware and the silver sparkled and flashed dazzlingly. 
A few early-comers for the réveillon lounged here and 
there. For the first time in his life jealousy and anger 
flamed in his heart, and he turned away sighing, longing 
to find a quiet place to rest . . . . perhaps to die. 

A great church loomed before him, square, massive, and 
imposing. A crowd of people were ascending the steps: 
befeathered women, chatting and laughing gaily, for the 
most part utterly unconscious of the real significance of 
the Mass they were going to attend. They went to the 
Messe de Minuit because it was the fashion—the thing to 
do. Afterwards they would réveillonner, joke and flirt 
joyfully, with never a thought for the solemnity of the 
message they had heard. . . . “ Peace on earth, goodwill 
towards men.” The man slipped unobserved into the 
sanctuary, and took refuge in the darkest corner he could 
find, crouching down behind a pillar. On the altar the 
tapers gleamed mellowly, and the incense mingled agree- 
ably with the strong perfumes emanating from many of 
the elegant women present. 

Suddenly he started. A sound of music reached him: 
a sonorous wave which beat against the walls of the 
church like some invisible golden-voiced creature striving 
to escape from captivity. It grew louder and became 4 
muffled roar; then sobbed and moaned itself into silence. 
The crouching man listened intently; he had felt trans- 
ported by that deep-toned voice. The singing continued, 
and the more he listened to those notes of gold, the more 
his whole nature seemed to change. The silver tinkling 
of a bell made him lift his head, almost against his will. 
The whole congregation was kneeling reverently. The 
bell tinkled again, and at the moment of the Elevation of 
the Host, the man thought he saw a shadow descending 
the steps leading to the Maitre Autel—the shadow of a 
little child. The child glided between the rows of the 
faithful, stopping now and then to gaze wistfully in the 
face of some man or woman, and then continued his way 
with a sigh. The poor man struggled to his feet, staring 
fixedly at the child, who advanced slowly towards him. 
Once he halted near a young girl, whose pure face seemed 
the outward promise of a kind, charitable heart; and he 
appeared to beg humbly something of her. But she 
evidently did not hear him; she turned to smile brightly 
at a friend. 

The child moved on. He seemed to become more and 
more diaphanous and unreal. His steps dragged, and his 
whole bearing expressed an immense weariness. The poor 
man felt a pang of pity shoot through his heart; here 
was somebody still more miserable than himself! How 
cruel all these pious people were not to pay any attention 
to him! But he was there—he would help that little one! 
At that instant the child passed by the poor man and 
paused. Vagabond and child gazed at each other long 
and wistfully, with a deep yearning, as if striving to see 


into the most hidden recess of their souls. The man 


thought he was going to die, but pity for the ead, dis- 
dained babe dominated his own suffering, and, in a gesture 
of exquisite compassion he opened wide his arms and bent 
towards the child :— 

“Come to me, thou poor, neglected little one,” he mur- 


mured, painfully. “Come rest in my arms. I will rock 
thee to sleep!” 
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But the child, nestling close in the embrace of the vaga- 
bond, on whose face misery was stamped, and in whose 
heart reigned despair, replied in marvellous accents, clear 
and silvery as the Noéls, the Christmas carols which the 
village bells used to chime in the days gone by :-- 

“Come unto me. O, thou that art so exceedingly 
weary... .. I will give thee rest... .” 

Midnight Mass was over; the congregation filed slowly 
out, feeling pleasantly virtuous, and whispering the latest 
potins to each other. The tapers were extinguished one 
by one; the church, empty and silent, became filled with 
shadows. A priest, hurrying out, stumbled on the out- 
stretched body of the man, who lay in the attitude of one 
clasping to his heart a much-beloved child. His face was 
pinched and drawn, but his blue lips were parted in a 
smile, and in his glassy eyes there was a look of infinite 
rest and peace. Marc Loe. 





THE CALCUTTA RIOTS 


WHILE the recent elections, though not very exciting, were 
absorbing the public attention, it is likely that many 
people failed to notice adequately the serious disturbances 
which commenced in Calcutta on the 8th December, lasted 
for some days, and required an exhibition of military 
force for their suppression. But it may be well to point 
out the significance of the occurrence and the lessons it 
teaches. 

The facts may be briefly stated. There are in Calcutta 
a number of Marwaris, of the Jain sect of the Hindus, 
who, emanating from Marwar in Rajputana, have taken 
successfully to trade, dealing largely in piece goods, jute, 
the opium market, and other merchandise. The Jains 
regard animal life as sacred; they maintain pinjra- 
poles, or asylums, for decrepit animals of all sorts await- 
ing death. At the instance of up-country agitators, these 
Marwaris started their own agitation against the cow- 
killing which was to take place in a small Muhammadan 
mosque in the Hindoo quarter, in the heart of the city, 
at the Bakr-id festival on the 13th December. This is an 
annual occasion of sacrifice, observed in commemoration 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of his son, who according to the 
Muhammadans was Ishmael, not Isaac. It begins on a 
fixed date with prayers and offerings, and continues the 
day following with public prayer, after which a sheep, 
ox, or camel is slaughtered, and the meat of the sheep 
and oxen eaten by the offerers or distributed to their 
friends and the poor. The practice of the Government, 
in the exercise of religious ‘neutrality, is to allow the 
Muhammadans to perform their sacrifice, on the condition 
that they are carried out in retired places, so that Hindu 
susceptibilities may not be visually affronted. The Mar- 
waris suspended business and attacked Muhammadan shop- 
keepers. The police were for allowing the cowkilling, 
which had taken place in this mosque for forty years. The 
Government informed the Marwaris, and publicly notified 
that this religious rite would not be interfered with. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, with his Police Com- 
missioner, visited more than once the scene of disturbance, 
but failed at first to reconcile the parties. The Muham- 
madans, including a number of powerful Kabulis, put 
themselves in the wrong by attacking the Marwaris in 
force and plundering some of their shops. Three hun- 
dred men of the Rifle Brigade, with a Maxim gun, and a 
squadron of Bengal Lancers were summoned from Fort 
William; other auxiliary forces were called out. The 
native police, with a stiffening of Europeans, charged and 





routed the Muhammadan mob. The troops had to bivouac 
in the disturbed quarter. Skirmishing between the fac- 
tions recurred. Police measures were taken to prevent 
the Marwaris from being reinforced by hired ruffians, and 
the numerous Muhammadans in the neighbourhood from 
invading Calcutta. 

Rioting ceased by the 11th December, but the troops 
could not be withdrawn for some days, and were kept 
ready to return if required. The casualties were esti- 
mated at 300 injured, six killed, 100 arrested, and 63 
admitted to hospital. The Hindus instigated other riots 
in the suburbs of Calcutta, but were suppressed by the 
Calcutta Light Horse and Cyclist Volunteers. The 
vigorous personal action of Sir Edward Baker, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and the police gained general approval. 
This is not the first occasion, by any means, of Hindu- 
Muhammadan riots in and near Calcutta within recent 
years. Calcutta is one of the largest towns in the Empire, 
containing, with the suburbs, over 1,100,000 inhabitants. 
The town proper has a population of 850,000, of whom 
550,000 are Hindus and 250,000 Muhammadans, the 
remainder belonging to other religions. It is the residen- 
tial seat of Government at this time of year. A European 
regiment is always cantoned in the Fort, besides native 
troops: European artillery is within call at Barrackfore, 
16 miles distant. Notwithstanding these facts, such reli- 
gious disturbances occur in the capital of India, and may 
recur there and wherever Hindus and Muhammadans 
reside together. 

Such occurrences afford a complete justification of 
British rule in India. Without the English to keep the 
peace, these religious opponents and other disputants 
would be fighting periodically all over India. The amal- 
gamation which advanced reformers seek to effect between 
Hinduism and Islam, in order to establish Indian Nation- 
alism, is Utopian and impracticable, so long as these 
ineradicable religious differences exist, ineradicable 
because the Muhammadans are not likely to change the 
organisation of their Unitarian creed, or the polytheistic 
Hindus to abandon their institution of caste. Without 
the maintenance of the Paz Britannica, the country would 
be at the mercy of a foreign invader. No native Govern- 
ment could command universal obedience, because it must 
have religious opponents. The idea of self-government 
for India, as a Colony, is therefore impossible, for this 
reason besides others. A small and well-armed British 
force, supporting the local police, can quell any such riots, 
which meanwhile injure trade and engender bad blood. 
Calcutta was founded, for trade purposes, by Job Charnock 
in 1690; commerce has made it a flourishing city, in spite 
of its depressing climate; and such riots materially injure 
the town in its principal feature. This occasion has also 
shown what a strong Lieutenant-Governor, knowing the 
people, can do by personal energy and activity. His con- 
duct has been a contrast to the weak rule of his prede- 
cessor, under whom Indian unrest culminated in m= 
derous attacks on individuals, himself included. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS: FINAL 
NOTICE 


Tue popularity of the pictorial record entitled “The 
Wonderful Year 1909,” has induced the publishers to 
repeat their production, and “The Year 1910 Illustrated ” 
is really a handsome book of remembrance. A great many 


| extra-notable events have occurred to make this year stand 
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out from its predecessors—airmanship has developed at a 
tremendous rate; two general elections (only one of which, 
of course, can be here treated) disturbed our usual 
equanimity; President Roosevelt’s voice pervaded the 
civilised world as through a megaphone; Portugal suffered 
an upheaval, and, saddest happening of all, King Edward 
VII. died. A glance through these pages, with their con- 
cise notes and fine reproductions of photographs, will give 
anyone interested in the world’s progress a thoroughly 
pleasant hour. 

The Christmas number of the “Onlooker ” specialises in 
ghost stories, quite in the old-time manner; there are no 
less than five, all of high quality. Mr. Harry Furniss 
contributes the first of a series of weekly cartoons, and the 
delicately tinted cover, by Mr. George Sheringham, is 
really worth a frame. The usual features of the week’s 
news, illustrated by full-page pictures, complete an at- 
tractive issue which undeniably gives full value in return 
for sixpence. 

Some delightful reproductions of photographs and colour- 
work distinguish the Christmas number of the “ Queen.” 
Mr. E. F. Benson continues his novel “ Margery,” and 
short stories are contributed by Lady Napier, the Countess 
of Cromartie, the Hon. Sybii Amherst, Mary Cavendish, 
and other clever writers. 

The “Sphere” invariably makes a good show at this 
season, and the present specially enlarged issue is no 
exception to the rule. Mr. George Morrow designed a 
charmingly decorative cover, and has also given a large 
double-page coloured illustration entitled, “Going to 
Church on Christmas Day”; Mr. Edmund Dulac presents 
one of his exquisite fantasies, and Mr. Conrad Leigh 
depicts three scenes from the “ Thousand and One Nights.” 
The literary contents are also of a very high order of 
merit. 

Devotees of sport and life in the open air will find the 
bulky double number of the “Field” very much to their 
taste. No striking departure from the customary arrange- 
ment is made in the body of the paper, but a capital 
supplement of fifty-six pages deals with outdoor events of 
1910 in « retrospective spirit, bringing in comparisons 
with records of past years in cricket, boating, archery, 
etc., in a most interesting manner. 

Mr. Louis Wain’s “ Annual,” from Messrs. George Allen 
and Sons, deals, of course, with the feline world in the 
artist’s inimitable way. Short stories are interspersed, 
by various well-known writers, and the whole issue is 
exeellent value for a shilling. 

Old favourites reappear with the “ Boys’ Own” and the 
“ Girls’ Own” papers. Neither of them demands a lengthy 
notice; we need only say that each is well calculated to 
please its own circle of readers both with the suitable 
stories and articles, and the excellent illustrations. The 
days of Talbot Baines Reed, alas! are past, but worthy 
successors have arisen to take his place, and in the “ Boys’ 
Own” we are glad to see the names of Paul Blake and 
Somerville Gibney, authors who entertained us years ago. 

From the other side of the world comes “The Southern 
Sphere,” to remind us that our friends so far away are 
quite up-to-date in their methods; it is a capital issue, 
and will appeal to all who have interests, social or other- 
wise, in Australia and New Zealand. 

Last, but not least, the “Punch” almanack for 1911 
lies on our table, full of good things, of irresistible jokes, 
of humorous drawings, and of genial fun. One of the 
best items this year is Mr. Lewis Baumer’s “ Londoner’s 
Alphabet,” about as comical a series as we have seen. Mr. 
Owen Seaman’s verses are, as usual, impeccable, and the 





irresponsible “ A.A.M.” gives an account of a “ Disappoint- 
ing Ghost,” supplied to order by the Stores, which ~ould 
excite the risible faculties of a Trappist. On the whole, 
the annual special issues of the papers are this year of 
the very highest quality and provide fare to suit every 
taste. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WE have received from Messrs. Mowbray some samples of 
very choice and beautiful Christmas cards which, no doubt, 
will have a large sale among those who prefer that their 
tokens of goodwill at this season of the year should partake 
somewhat of the original Christmas tidings rather than that 
more floral or elaborate cards should be chosen to convey 
the happy message. We do not think that it should be a 
difficult matter for anyone to make a suitable selection 
from the various styles issued by Messrs. Mowbray. They 
are all very daintily coloured and artistic in design, the 
larger ones having very good reproductions of famous 
nativity pictures, whilst the less expensive ones consist 
merely of a few appropriate words on a bright and season- 
able card. 





LONDON . CORNERS 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Tue King’s Road, Chelsea, with its flaunting shops, its 
flaring barrows, its patches of dull respectability, its roar- 
ing mastodons of motor-’buses, seems hardly the right 
place in which to look for romance or beauty. The 
familiarity of the name has obliterated its significance, as 
has happened in countless other cases. Who, passing 
through the ceaseless traffic of the Strand, gazing at its 
tempting displays, admiring its radiance, thinks of it as 
the old-time strand of the river, whereupon were situated 
many ducal mansions whose names are perpetuated in the 
side-streets and avenues? Norfolk House, Essex House, 
Northumberland House, once rose pleasantly into a less 
smoky sky, and their gardens sloped towards a less murky 
shore. Who gives a thought to the ancient Black Friars 
as he dives into the District Railway Station at that appal- 
ling and chaotic corner!—or remembers the famous battle 
as he crosses Waterloo Bridge?—or troubles his head 
about the “Old Bourne” stream as he wanders along 
Holborn? 

So it is with the King’s Road—the road made by King 
Charles II. in order that his carriage might travel in 
safety from Whitehall to Hampton Palace; there it lies 
to-day, changed beyond recognition, its origin forgotten. 
It is a curious study, in its progress from Sloane Square. 
Beginning in the imposing brilliance of immense em- 
poriums and stylish “establishments” (the sphere where 
bakers with tilted noses term themselves “ caterers,” and 
grocers are italicised—and capitalised—into “ provision 
merchants ”’), its primal lustre soon fades; it seems to look 
a trifle rubbed, and presently, past dignified Oakley Street, 
gets positively out at elbows and down at heel. It makes 
various plucky ventures into high life with here and there 
a row of pretentious houses, but its radiance is that of the 
gas-flare upon stacks of butcher’s meat, its music is that 
of the barrel-organ ; its dinginess increases, and its breezes 
are suspiciously odorous of fried fish and baked potatoes. 
Towards Putney Bridge it drags its weary length at last, 
as though desirous of putting an end to itself in the river ; 
doubtless it would have done so had not a sudden and most 
unexpected eruption of “ mansions” occurred long after it 
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had quite given up all hope of ever touching the upper 
strata of civilisation again. 

Nevertheless, the King’s Road takes one little redeeming 
peep into beauty and romance on its way. If the stranger 
walks toward it down Manresa Road—from the Fulham 
Road just at the back of the Brompton Hospital—he may 
be pardoned on a summer day if he thinks himself on the 
edge of the country; for ahead of him is a glimpse of quite 
sylvan splendour—a cottage embowered in trees, sugges- 
tive of we know not what in the way of picnics, teas, mur- 
muring streams, and wasps in the jam. Alas! that sort of 
idyll has long ago vanished from the Chelsea fields; but 
the name of this turning—Glebe Place—recalls the fact 
that at one time such delights were certainly possible. The 
site is that of the “ glebe ” land (literally “ soil” or “ turf”) 
exchanged in Queen Elizabeth’s reign for the parsonage 
of Chelsea (St. Luke’s). Not so very long ago the country 
began here, in a half-hearted way, and it is very pleasant 
to have such a charming cluster of foliage in so unexpected 
a manner within half a minute’s walk of the highway. A 
small chapel on the left of Glebe Place, erected for the use 
of the French Huguenot refugees, is now turned into a 
studio. 

Farther along the King’s Koad, close by the bridge over 
the West London railway line, is a house which tradition 
says was once occupied by Nell Gwynn. It is just here 
that the road definitely abandons hope, and takes the 
plunge into undistinguished gloom, and here we may leave 
it, since a little false hilarity on Saturday nights is the 
only cheerful note it can henceforth find courage to give. 





NEVILLE COURT, FETTER LANE. 


THE inquisitive and sagacious wanderer through the City 
byways knows that at any moment, as he saunters down 
some dingy, fog-ridden alley, the invisible fairy who pre- 
sides over his peregrinations may unexpectedly wave her 
magic wand and surround him, in a flash, with the phan- 
toms and the voices of a memorable past. He soon finds, 
too, that the flickering flame of his dreams often illumines 
more worthy and beautiful objects, reveals more satisfying 
arrangements of line, in districts of apparently hopeless 
shabbiness than among the stolid and uniform impenetra- 
bility of the prosperous West. Poverty abhors orthodoxy 
-—in architecture, at any rate, this may be taken as a rule; 
it prefers the shadowy, sunken eaves, the rows of chimney- 
pots no more parallel than the fingers of an outstretched 
hand, the roof-line with views of its own as to the horizon- 
tal, the “ wavy” window, and the rusty, devious wall. 

The little city court which we have in mind just now 
takes off from Fetter Lane, through a narrow, unsuspected 
entrance nearly opposite the stately, embellished walls of 
the Record Office. It is the last place, one might think, 
in which to look for anything attractive or of artistic 
value; yet even in winter it is full of entrancing silhou- 
ettes and subdued colours. The chemistry of weather and 
time has given the old houses those indefinable, delicate 
hues which are felt rather than expressly seen; it is as 
though in past ages the old, sensitive walls had fronted 
and taken the tints of some warm, confused sunset, which 
had fixed and faded. But in summer the court blooms 
into colours more tangible; sill after sill of the tiny win- 
dows is a line of scarlet geraniums, or brilliant nasturtiums 
trail their pale festoons of crinkled green, shot here and 
there with eruptions of vivid gold. 

Of history, in the proud sense of the word, Neville Court 
has little to boast; one building, however, is noted, and 
has borne its share in the public life of the past—the 





Moravian Church. It just escaped the Great Fire of Lon- 
don, and is still in use by the Moravians, who purchased 


it in the year 1738. John Wesley, the founder of | 


Methodism, on his first secession from the Church of Eng- 
land, joined this sect; but some of his beliefs did not find 
favour with the “elders of the kirk,” so they severed the 
connection—which seems rather surprising when we re- 
member their extraordinary energy in missionary work 
and Wesley’s own well-known tendency to evangelism. The 
church has an entrance in Fetter Lane, very easy to miss ; 
the back door in the court behind leads to a small square, 
where the most prominent object is the red-tiled, irregular 
roof. 

Enter the narrow passage at twilight, after the lamps are 
lit, and linger for a few moments. Stray passers-by glance 
curiously at the visitor; shadows dance furtively on walls 
and decrepit door-beams, and at the other end a tiny fruit- 
shop, with its piled-up oranges, makes a sharp, splendid 
spot of gold, a focus for the eye in the general gloom. 
Footsteps echo; ancient casements show a dull gleam here 
and there, like wizéned faces peering at the intruder; the 
roofs and chimneys grow livid against the dusky mantle of 
the sky. It is the time of shadows, of ghosts, of distant 
memories. 





IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Stockbrokers complain that they have nothing to do. But 
their idleness is only comparative. What they mean is that 
they have less to do than during the rubber boom. Business 
blows across the City in gusts. To-day we appear to be in 
the centre of an anticyclone, It will soon pass. We shall 
gradually acquire tone after the rubber debauch. There is 
nothing to stop trade. Money is plentiful. The Bank Rate 
will be reduced early in the New Year. Cheap money always 
brings business to the Stock Exchange, and cheap money seems 
almost a certainty. The United States bankers have ample 
funds. France is glutted with gold. They are short in Berlin, 
short in Amsterdam, but, on the other hand, Russia has twenty- 
five millions on deposit in Europe, and her prosperity grows, 
The Argentine harvest is good, the Egyptian cotton crop 
phenomenal. There does not appear to be any cloud on our 
financial horizon. Unless we regard the Turco-Greek question 
as serious. War between these two countries seems certain, but 
if Germany, Russia, and England can agree to leave the Greeks 
to their fate, the squabble need not worry the City. 

Consols are far too low. Political sentiment, dear money, 
and an increasing prejudice against our Premier Security, have 
combined to put them down. But a purchase seems profitable, 
for the Government will probably be in the market before the 
end of its financial year, and cheap money will tell. There is 
no “bull’”’ account. Probably a few dealers have sold short. 
The usual Stock Exchange hedge—always futile, but never neg- 
lected. 

Foreigners do not seem tempting as a gamble, but those who 
desire a safe investment, and prefer one that must appreciate 
in value, should buy Russian Fours, which are to be put to par. 
The French banks have said this, and their word is law as 
far as Russian securities are concerned. Tintos being the 
favourite gambling counter of the French, are dealt in on the 
Foreign Market. They should rise, for the copper clique are 
determined to put up prices as soon as the present stock of 
copper is reduced. I am told that the figure which the combine 
have agreed upon as a moderate basis for visible stocks will 
soon be reached. Japanese stocks have been steadied in view 
of the short rice crop and general bad trade in Japan. This 
is a clever tactical move, and never fails to reassure holders, 
But the wise always sell upon every rise, and the very wise 
leave Japanese stocks severely alone. 
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Home Rails appear the most promising 5 per cent. invest- 
ment we have had offered us during the past dozen years. All 
the railways have reduced expenses. All except the unfortu- 
nate Barry have increased their takes. Brums, Great Westerns, 
Midland, should each pay half per cent. better than last year. 
Great Northern Deferred will probably secure three per cent. 
The Scotch stocks are all cheap, and as an excellent gamble I 
like the look of Great Central. Great Easterns are far too low. 
The increase is excellent, and the average price of this stock 
for the past ten years is about 90. To-day you can buy under 
69. Unluckily, there is a “bull ”’ account here. The same un- 
fortunate fate has befallen Dover A’s and Little Chats. A 
“bull” account in Home Rails is always dangerous. No one 
should speculate, for the contangoes eat up profits. But the 
man who desires a sound five per cent. security that must 
appreciate should buy the Heavies. 

Yankees, if one may believe the big bankers, are quite safe 
for their usual spring frolic. There seems little doubt that no 
serious opposition will be raised to the increase in rates next 
February. Managers in the meantime make the worst possible 
showing. They are helped by dull trade. But one of the 
soundest gambles for the rich is the purchase of Union Pacific 
Convertible bonds. These pay nearly four per cent., and can 
be exchanged into Ordinary stock at 175. Most people pay for 
options. But the Union Pacific give an option for nothing, and 
reasonable interest on your money. Other convertible bonds 
are worth buying, for if we get a boom in Yankees next spring— 
and whoever knew a spring that did not bring such a boom ?7— 
such purchases must show a good profit. At any rate, the great 
banks are buying these bonds. Chesapeakes, Unions, Steels, 
Southern Pacific, and Smelters seem the best stocks at the 


moment. 


Rubber. This market must steady down to a basis which will 
allow purchasers of the best shares (and no one should buy any- 
thing else) a clean ten per cent. on their money. A tropical 
plantation is an industrial gamble. We do not know what the 
Malay States may produce in a few years’ time. If the esti- 
mates of the Governor are correct, rubber must touch 2s. a lb. 
The best informed believe them unsubstantial. Yet Ceylon, 
Java, and Sumatra, not to speak of Borneo, are busily engaged 
in planting, and Brazil can hardly reduce her output in view 
of the money she has made during the past twelve months. 
Rubber production must increase, and plantation profits gradu- 
ally decrease. The best companies will hold their own, and 
Linggi who talk of another subsidiary, Anglo-Malay, Bukit 
Rajah, Selangor, Cicely, Pataling, Vallambrosa, are all good. 
Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, Golconda, Kapar Para, are 
also worth buying on any relapse in values. 

Oil. The oil war still continues, and until peace is declared 
no one should buy oil shares. There are dealings in Spies, 
but I view the project to build a refinery with great nervous- 
ness. The refinery will enable the company to get rid of its 
surplus stock; and paraffin wax is a valuable product, but the 
kerosene market in Russia is overdone. Export of kerosene is 
unprofitable, for prices in the East were never lower. 
pore they are selling at.little over the cost of packing and 
freight. Shells seem quite high enough. If Balfour William- 
son decides to build a refinery, Californias should be sold. No 
one can fight Standard Oil, as the Mexican Eagle Oil have 
discovered to their cost. There is further talk of Egyptian oil, 
and the Government are said to have agreed to the Shell Com- 
pany’s terms. The oil refines well, but at present no one 
knows whether the field is payable. It is only in the pros- 
pecting stage. 

Kaffirs require no comment. The big houses have tried to 
do their usual marking up, and failed. The secession of the 
great house of Wernher, Beit, and Company is not liked. Cen- 
tral Mining will never be the same thing, even though Sir 
Julius remain the chief. The fact is, the Rand each year grows 
older, and the gamblers now dabble in Far Eastern and Western 
shares that can hardly be recommended at the moment. 

Rhodesians. This market is quite good, but the business is 
professional. If the public come in, it will only be under. the 
lead of Chartered. Therefore, the sooner this stock is marked 
up, the sooner we shall see Giants, Enterprise, “Rho X,” and 
the rest of the market improve. Everybody is bullish 'and a 
boom seems imminent. ut we at have made the same 
remark months ago, and appeared equally wise. 


Raymonp Rapctiyrre. 


In Singa- . 





CORRESPONDENCE 


ZOLA AND “LA TERRE.” 


To the Editor of Toe AcaDEMyY. 


Sir,—I quite agree with the letter in the last number of 
Tue Acapemy that Zola libelled his countrymen. My work 
and my taste brought me a good deal into the rural parts of 
France, both the suburbs of Paris and the real country, and 
I always thought the French a happy, thrifty, and a worthy 
people. I know no people who have been so much libelled by 
their writers as the French—I mean the French of the real 
country.—Yours faithfully, W. Rosinson. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead. 





“BUSHIDO.” 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Dear Sir,—I' do not mean to say anything striking if I say 
that “ Bushido’’ was an English discovery, or, more true to 
say, an English creation, in the same sense that we say the 
Japanese colour print was discovered in London or Paris; with 
that discovery we Japanese have almost nothing to do. We 
have had, indeed too often, a strange experience which made 
us happy and sad alternately, being praised for what we least 
expected to be praised. Bushido, in some sense, is one of 
those things. The ethics of our forefathers combined life and 
death on equal terms—but that creed is to-day like the Japanese 
sword and armour. When Dr. Nitobe brought out “ Bushido,” 
long before the Russia-Japan war, it was looked upon here as 
a sort of fiction; the Westerners, not finding a satisfactory 
answer for the reason of our victory over Russia, made the 
fiction turn to a fact. I am going only to say that it does not 
exist in the present heart of Japan; it has declined, if it ever 
existed (about that I have some opinion), as the colour print 
declined in the last fifty years. en the writer attempts to 
connect it with present Japan, I am sorry to say that he is 
much misunderstanding the real condition; he, too, is one 
who dreams of fairy-land out of Japan. Ignorance is often a 
blessing; it is the magic of distance that makes everything 
romantic. Japan is still far enough; she gives every chance 
to a Western dreamer to speculate with his own dreams. The 
true condition of Japan and the Japanese is not much different 
from any other country in comedy as well as tragedy, with 
various beliefs as well as still more various scepticisms; how 
can she be different in such a composite age as that in which 
we live? Bushido helped doubtless to a great measure in the 
formation of old Japan; but modern Japan is the creation of 
the Western civilisation (?) we have fortunately or unfor- 
tunately adopted. 

Mr. Shigetaka Shiga, the known writer who himself saw the 
fall of Port Arthur at the Russia-Japan War, said to us that 
it was the Western science more than anything else (Japanese 
courage least counted) that made us the winner; and he 
laughed, saying that the dead ethics called Bushido had 
nothing to do with that war. And I should like to insist upon 
the fact that our present Japanese life has also nothing to do 
with Bushido. “Bushido, the Spirit of Japan,’’ which 
appeared in the issue of September 17, was an interesting article 
even to us Japanese, as it made us quite reflective; but it was 
more or less a sort of appreciation toward the Japanese curios. 
If the writer thinks it is the real spirit of Japan he is much 
mistaken ; and, again, if we think we have any particular spirit 
of Japan to-day we are wrong, too. If we have it, it is speedily 
dying away.—Yours truly, Yonre Noevucnat. 

Kamakura, Japan, 

November 1, 1910. 
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Observer. 
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